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Henry Porter on the changing face of the crowd 
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Think tank study backs vote-winning package ■ Clarke to pledge better times ahead 
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What a cheek . . . Gail Lilley, wife of the Secretary of State for Social Security, Peter Lilley, wipes lipstick from his face after his speech photograph: john giles 

Tory tax cut clamourgrows 


Michael White 
and Richard Thomas 

R ightwing pres- 
sure on the Chan- 
cellor. Kenneth 
Clarke, to deliver 
tax cuts was grow- 
ing yesterday on the eve of 
his crucial conference speech 
in Blackpool, bolstered by a 
think-tank claim that public 
finances are healthy enough 
.to justify a two-pronged vote- 
winning package of tax cuts 
and lower interest rates. 

Mr Clarke will seek to boost 
the fragile confidence of Con- 
servative activists today with 
an upbear pledge of better 
times ahead, but he is likely 
to resisl the growing clamour 
for a promise of income tax 
cuts in his November Budget. 


Rightwingers, delighted 
with their success In pushing 
Tory leaders in Michael Por- 
tillo's nationalistic direction 
over Europe, are confident 
Mr Major and his cabinet al- 
lies are privately pushing Mr 
Clarke too. 

Last night the former chan- 
cellor, Norman Lanaont, 
called for the early abolition 
of the 40 per cent upper tax 
bracket, while the defeated 
leadership challenger, John 
Redwood, called for a widen- 
ing of the lower rate 20 per. 
cent band, raising the mar- 
ried man’s allowances and 
restoring mortgage interest i 
relief on £30,000 at the stan- 1 
dard 25 per cent rate of tax. , 

“The Conservative Party is I 
the party of low taxation or it 
is nothing. It's never too late 
to honour your promises. We j 


have won four elections of 
that promise.” said Mr Red- 
wood. while Mr Lamont ad- 
mitted: "The burden of tax- 
ation on many natural 
Conservative supporters has 
risen quite sharply” — an 
oblique reference to the 
£25 billion Clarke-Laznont tax 
rises in 1993/95 which in- 
cluded VAT on home energy. 

"In the longer term our aim 
should be to do better than 
where we were in 1979. Hav- 
ing an upper rate at all is a 
relic of socialism,” he said. 

In another sign ific ant inter- 
vention the Trade Secretary, 
Ian Lang, a Major loyalist, 
told the left -leaning Tory 
Reform Group that “low taxes 
should not be seen as a hand- 
out or electoral bribe ... we 
know they are a way to help 
the market work more effi- 


ciently, the way to stimulate 
enterprise — and reward it — • 
and empower the consumer.” 

The Chancellor’s caution is , 
not borne out by a study j 
today from the Institute of 
Fiscal Studies, which argues ' 
that, despite recent economic 
setbacks, he already has 
scope for up to '£3 billion in 
income tax reductions. 

In its Green Budget, pre- 
pared with the City firm Gold- 
man Sachs, the ZFS said the 
Chancellor could shave 
£3 billion off personal taxes — 
equivalent to almost 2p off the 
basic income tax rate — if he 
keeps the reins on spending 
ministers, and raises some 
money elsewhere. 

At a London press confer- 
ence. the IFS/Goldman Sachs 
team also suggested that with 
the economy growing at a 


slower rate, Mr Clarke could 
cut the cost of borrowing to 
6.5 per cent from 6.75 per cent, 
putting downwards pressure 
on mortgage rates. 

The Chancellor's mind is 
clearly turning towards a 
possible drop in the cost of 
borrowing, as the publication 
yesterday of the minutes of 
his September meeting with 
the Governor of the Bank of 
England shows. Although Mr 
Clarke left rates unchanged, 
he mentioned for the first 
time the possibility of easing 
monetary policy. 

But the slower pace of 
growth in the economy has 
hit the Treasury's coffers, 
though its borrowing levels 
are unlikely to reach a point 
at - which financial markets 
would worry. 

Gavyn Davies, chief econo- 


They said Arkan was 
coming with 2,000 
Arkanovci,’ said Elmira, 
a Muslim. ‘We knew it 
would be very bad’ 



Eyewitness 

Julian Borger 
in Gorica, 
central Bosnia 

I T WAS a name that had 
been buried but not forgot- 
ten. Yesterday in the over- 
crowded refugee camps of 
rentral Bosnia, it was once 
again being whispered by 
traumatised women. Arkan 
had returned 

“They said Arkan was com- 
ing with 2.000 Arkanovci." 
said Elmira, a Muslim from 


Sanski Most. "We knew it 
would be very bad.” 

Arkan is Zeljko Razrvatovic. 
a former bank-robber who 
gathered together thugs and 
nationalist zealots from across 
Serbia, and relied them the 
Tigers. Most Bosnians call 
them the "Arkanovci”. 

Even if yesterday's cease- 
fire agreement is respected, 
his return is a reminder that 
another war may continue — - 
that of ethnic purity. 

As Arkan went to work in 
western Bosnia, recent Bos- 
nian government and Cro- 
atian offensives put to flight 
more than 40,000 Serbs. 

"About 10 days ago. the 
doorbell rang.” recalled 
Elmira. “1 answered the door, 
and they were there on the 
doorstep. They said we had 
five minutes to leave.” 

Sanski Most's 2.000 remain- 
ing Muslims were first herd- 


ed into villages just outside 
the town. Elmira, her hus- 
band. and two children were 
taken to Sehovci. 

"We slept on concrete for a 
week,” said Zumra, a neigh- 
bour. “At the end of the week, 
the Arkanovci came again.” 

On Sunday, all men from 
the ages of 17 to 65 were 
loaded on to buses. It was the 
last time the Muslim women 
of Sanski Most saw them. 

The buses had number 
plates tom Vnkorar, a Serb- 
held Croatian city. Arkan runs 
a camp nearby. The soldiers 
supendsing wore fatigues un- 
like those of local Serb rebels. 

An hour later, it was the 
turn of women, children and 
the elderly. They were taken 
60 miles east and then ush- 
ered south, to the front line. 

On Monday, Zumra and 
several hundred others found 
themselves on the banks of a 


fast-flowing river. A bridge 
made out of logs lay across. 

“There was one old woman 
who didn't want to cross," 
Zumra said. “Well, she 
dipped and fell, and the water 
took her away.” i 

The United Nations High i 
Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) has heard of the 
bridge. Most of the 3,950 refu- 
gees ethnically cleansed from 
western Bosnia in the last 
week were made to cross it 
Many drowned. 

The UNHCR and Red Cross 
have expressed concern about 
the men, and demanded access 
to them. Up to &000 Muslim 
men from Srebrenica are still 
missing — many thought to be 
lying in mass graves. 

The women in Gorica can- 
not afford to think about Sre- 
brenica. After crossing the 
river, they were found by the 
Bosnian army. But their 
fhture in die hands of their 
own government Is uncertain. 

Having been gouged out of 
their homes on one side of the 
lines, they are being wedged 
into gaps on the other. 

Bosnian government buses 
have arrived to take the refu- 
gees away — to recently- 
captured front-line towns. 

h i Gorica, the weeping, des- 
perate women were ready to 
go wherever they were taken. 

Tens of thousands of Serb 
refugees in a similar plight 
were yesterday on the roads. 
On both sides of the lines, the 
survivors carry with them' 
broken hearts and bitterness. 

Midnight truce, page 7 


Physicists win $1 m prize for 
revealing almost nothing 


Thn Radford 
Science Editor 

T HE 1995 Nobel prize for 
physics went yesterday to 
two American scientists who 
discovered something that 
weighed nothing and some- 
thing else that exists for vir- 
tually no time at aJL 
Frederick Reines of the 
University of California at Ir- 
vine detected the neutrino, a 
subatomic particle with nei- 
ther mass nor charge — and 
then spotted enough of them 
to announce an extraordinary 
explosion in a distant galaxy. 

Martin L Perl of Stanford 
University detected a particle 
which nobody imagined could 
exist with a lifespan of only 

0.000000000000001 (one million 
billionth) of a second — a tau. 

They will share the Sim 
(£650.000) award announced 
in Stockholm yesterday. 

“The discovery of the tau 
really was unexpected,” said 
Professor Frank Close, a 
physicist at Britain's Ruther- 
ford Appleton Laboratory. "It 
is the key to why the universe 
is made out of matter, rather 
than anti-matter.” 

The neutrino was first pro- 
posed because the mathemat- 
ics of nuclear fission and fu- 
sion seemed to demand it — 
though they seem to have no 
mass. They are made in huge 
quantities by the stars — so 


many that if they do have 
mass, however small, they 
could account for 90 per cent 
of the mass of the universe — 
and they pass through ordi- 
nary matter as if it was not 
there. Nevertheless, a sudden 
flurry of them spotted in a 
complex neutrino trap involv- 
ing a bath of cleaning fluid 
deep underground allowed 
Professor Reines to alert the 
world of astronomy to a new 
supernova in 1987. Superno- 
vas involve a massive burst of 
extra neutrinos. 

Prof Perl was born in New 
York in 1927, Reines in Peter- 
son, New Jersey in 1918. 

• Three scientists who 
worked out the mechanism of 
the ozone layer — which pro- 
tects file world against can- 
cer-causing ultra-violet radia- 
tion — shared the $1 million 
Nobel award for chemistry. 

They were Sherwood Row- 
land of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine, the Mexican- 
born Mario Molina of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Paul Crutzen 
of the Netherlands, who 
works for the Max-Planck In- 
stitute in Germany. 

Rowland has been promi- 
nent among the scientific 
campaigners whose argu- 
ments led to international 
agreement phasing out CFCs, 
the chlorine-based chemicals 
which erode the ozone layer 
by up to l per cent a year. 


And finally, Trevor 
McDonald is the 
voice of the nation 


mist at Goldman Sachs, 
pointed out that the UK’s bud- 
get position would remain 
comfortably withizz the limits 
set by the Maastricht Treaty, 
and xnu£h more healthy than 
other European countries. 

At the conference yesterday 
Michael Heseltine led the 
effort to raise morale with a 
mocking personal onslaught 
on Tony Blair, and Peter Lil- 
ley stepped up the Tory attack 
on welfare payments for 
asylum-seekers 

In a barn-storming perfor- 
mance Mr Heseltine called 
the conference the turning 
point — not the Tories Dun- 
kirk, but their El Alamein. 

Conservatives in Blackpool, 
page 5; Leader comment, 
pages,- Hugo Young, page 9f 
City Notebook, page lO 


Edward Pilkington 


H E BEGAN life as a gan- 
gly teenager in Trini- 
dad who taught himself 
to speak perfect English by 
reading the Oxford dictionary 
and emulating the mellifluous 
cadences of the BBC. Yester- 
day his transformation was 
complete. 

Trevor McDonald, the boy 
who learnt new words dally 
and modelled his elocution on 
the tones of the late radio 
cricket commentator John 
Arlott. became Trevor Mc- 
Donald, OBE. voice of the 
nation and benchmark of im- 
peccable speech. 

The accolade came as Gil- 
lian Shephard, the Education 
Secretary, sought to rouse the 
Tory party conference in 
Blackpool with a promise to 
set new standards for spoken 
language across the country. 
She told delegates that a 
“national broadcaster well- 
known to you all" — later 
revealed to be Mr McDonald 
— would head a body of “en- 
ergetic people” which will 
promote the use of "better 
English". 

The group, which will in- 
clude Sir David English, 
chairman of Associated 
Newspapers, and the Tory MP 
Gyles Brandreth, would aim 
to empower people “to ex- 
press themselves clearly and 
appropriately”. It would be 
backed with a two-year bud- 
get of £250.000. 

For someone charged with 
advancing the quality of the 
nation's diction, the 55-year- 
old ITN newscaster was un- 
characteristically mute yes- 
terday. It was his day off from 
News At Ten and he was de- 
dining to comment. 

But word of the broadcast- 
er's newly elevated status was 
spreading rapidly across his 
native Caribbean island, as 
friends and former school as- 
sociates recalled how the 
young Mr McDonald man- 
aged to turn himself from the 
son of uneducated parents 
into a paragon of articulation. 

"He lived with a dictionary 
— he was the Oxford 
dictionary,” said Lionel 
Dixon, news editor for Radio 
Trinidad in Port of Spain | 
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Trevor McDonald: taught 
himself perfect English 
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where Mr McDonald worked 
in file early 1960s. “From day 
one he prided himself on 
speaking correctly. His com- 
mentaries on cricket and 
horse-racing were so meticu- 
lously worded listeners used 
to write in for the 
transcripts." 

The roots of such ability lay 
in his childhood. He was 
brought up in a small village, 
St Margaret in the south of 
Trinidad, where he was incul- 
cated with the importance of 
learning from an early age. 

His father, an engineer in 
an oil refinery, advocated Vic- 
torian moral values; his 
mother gave him elocution 
lessons. "We had to learn new 
words every day and use 
them,” he said recently. 

Edison Sookoo, .who was a 
Turn to page 2, column 6 

Under comment, page 8; 

Tied to tradition, page 8 
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MYSTIC MEG 
TO PREDICT 
YO LI R 


FUTURE? 


Straighten out your life with careful financial 
planning from our experts. For further details call 
into your nearest branch, 
or phone us free on 
0800 100 888 Monday to 
Friday S.OOam to 9.00pm 
or Saturday S.OOam to 
4.00pm, quoting reference 
A349F. 
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Barnstorming 
by old masters 



Simon Hoggart 


E VERY year tie Tory 
conference ts shaken by 
a barnstorming speech. 
The content is predictable, the 
jokes are so old you could 
grow penicillin on them, but 
the oratory Is as magical as 
ever and the audience just 
adores it. 

This annual treat is pro- 
vided by a woman councillor 
from Brent. Yesterday, she 
made a ferocious attack on 
welfare spongers, single 
mothers and layabouts. 

“There's a new trend." she 
shouted. “You get pregnant 
send the man packing — but 
only till you get the Oat Then 
he's back for bed. breakfast 
and evening meal!" The 
delegates roared their 
applause. 

The event is made more 
piquant because the speaker, 
Lurline Champagne — a name 
which might be thought over 
the top for a lap dancer in 
Houston — is black. 

This allows the delirious au- 
dience to cheer sentiments 
which, had they been ex- 
pressed by someone else, 
would be thought at best intol- 
erant and at worst racist 
“Let them face up to respon- 
sibility!" the delegate shouted 
at the social security secre- 
tary. Peter Lilley. "Our hard 
work and taxes go to paying 
irresponsible layabouts, and I 
do not like it. Stop it!" 

No wonder Mr Lilley 
singled Mrs Champagne's 
speech out for praise. He 
couldn't have put it better 
himself — because he 
wouldn't be allowed to. 

Michael Heseltine also 
made his annual grab at the 
Tory party's erogenous zones. 

He got by far the longest 
standing ovation so far for a 
speech into which he even con- 
trived to slip an attack on 
Michael Portillo. He talked 
about flag- wavers who “mouth 
whatever patriotic rhetoric the 
PR merchants can devise". 

This is the equivalent of a 
woman waitlngfor a moment 


of climactic physical passion 
to ask her husband for a new 
dream kitchen. The delegates 
hardly knew what they were 
agreeing to. 

Mr Heseltme even had a 
compliment for Ted Heath, 
something not heard from a 
Tory party platform these 
many decades. 

Sir Edward repaid him by 
joining in the applause, bring- 
ing his hands together very, 
very slowly — Like a pair of 
mackerel dying on the slab. 

Earlier, Mr Heseltine had 
given a manic roach to his 
speech with his own music- 
hall turn. He reminded the 
conference of his own joke of 
20 years ago, about the one- 
legged Labour army: "Left. 
Left Left." 

He shouted: “That didn’t 
work!” Then, at the top of his 
voice. like a camp sergeant- 
major, Mr Heseltine piped: 
“About turn!”, swivelled 
round, and began hopping 
down the platform on his right 
foot, simultaneously yelling 
"Right! Right!” 

There were five “Rights" in 
his speech, but it quickly be- 
came clear that Mr Heseltine 
was not up to live hops. On the 
second, he teetered danger- 
ously. and managed to get his 
left hand on to the podium and 
his left foot down on the stage 
just in time, so averting what 
would have been a spectacular 
crash, involving yards of 
highly-priced suiting and a 
terrible— yet magnificent — 
cascade of blond hair. 

It would have been one of 
the greatest disasters since the 
crash of the Hlndenberg. They 
could have sold the video fora 
fortune. 

Mr Heseltine 's peroration 
included a line of stupendous 
meaninglessness, a slogan so 
devoid of any relation to the 
real world that only the Lion 
King himself could have deliv- 
ered It — and with rage and 
conviction. 

Addressing Tony Blair, he 
roared: "Til tell you who you 
can’t stitch up. I'll tell you 
who you can’t bully, ril tell 
you with whom there will be 
no secret deals. The British 
people are not for sale!" 

Of course, we know per- 
fectly well that the British 
people would be for sale If the 
Government could get enough 
cash flrom the flotation. But 
this did not matter. It was the 
perfect conference line: defi- 
ant, inspiring, evangelical, 
completely stupid. 


First night 


Master chefs 
airy creations 


Judith Mackrell 


Singular Soloists 

Dance Umbrella series at the 
1C A London 

W HAT makes a great 
solo performer, cha- 
risma. beauty, per- 
sonality. technique or a ram- 
pant ego? London’s Dance 
Umbrella opens this week 
with a series of solo shows 
that address the big question 
and explore the intimacy 
which develops betwen the au- 
dience and the lone 
performer. 

When we have only one dan- 
cer to look at on stage we learn 
about them very quickly. We 
pick up what they feel about 
their public — either Ignoring 
us. charming us or simply ac- 
cepting our presence. 

It takes only seconds for us 
to trust American dancer 
Dana Reite completely, she 
has so much authority. 

It is partly that 20 years of 
performing have honed her 
movements to such luminous 
essentials — so that a boneless 
ripple of her hand or a sharp 
torque of her body registers as 
a major event. It is partly that 
even within her semi- Impro- 
vised shows she projects such 
a clear sense of knowing exact- 
ly what she is doing. 

In fact, when she enters the 
stage it is with the certainty of 
a master chef occupying a 
kitchen, and as we watch Reitz 
deftly knead the air and nudge 
her body through perfectly 
cantilevered angles we may 

almost be watching a brilliant 
pastry chef at work — a preci- 
sion virtuoso making mir- 
acles out of air. 

In Private Collection, Reitz 
does not travel fhr, yet she 
seems to take up the whole 
stage; she does not leap or 
spin, but she performs rivet- 


ing dance. Ideas and images 
speed through her body in a 
ceaseless patter. 

Sometimes she seems to be 
showing us a series of oblique 
character studies — a woman 
patting on her face creams, a 
sagging ungainly old man, a 
bird spreading its wings In 
flight, a big cat loping through 
the undergrowth. 

Sometimes she seems to be 
giving us moments of pure mo- 
tion to wonder at — the way 
she seems to throw a huge 
move though her body then 
catch It in the palm ofher 
hand; the way that the energy 
of a wild threshing movement 
ofher arms is gentled Into a 
small scrolling of the wrist 
and then patted to rest. In the 
Aiding light, it feels like a 
benediction. 

Wbere Reitz is all delicacy. 
Russell Maliphant in his solo. 
Paradigm, is solid physical 
presence. There is a muscular 
heft to his dancing and a large 
scale virtuosity in his wheel- 
ing turns, tense balances and 
long lyric line. 

There is also much more ob- 
vious drama in the choreogra- 
phy as Titch English's score 
introduces yowling cats, sinis- 
ter laughter and a rattling 
train, and Michael Hull's 
lighting baches the stage in 
harsh grainy black and white. 

It is all very film note, and 
in fact Maliphant distils more 
clearly than in previous per- 
formances a powerful sense of 
urgency and terror as bis 
body Is propelled through Its 
tense journey. 

One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of this solo double bill is 
howutterly concentrated the 
audience Is and how quickly 
time passes. 

Less is certainly more when 
soloists come as fine as this. 


This review appeared In later 
editions yesterday 
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Fighting talk . . . Michael Portillo during his conference speech on Tuesday and ri gh t, receiving congratulations from John Major during the applause photographs don mcphee 

Experts deride Portillo’s EU attack 


‘Around the world three letters send a chill down the 
spine of the enemy — SAS. And those letters spell out 
one clear message — don’t mess with Britain’ 

The European Court would probably want to stop our 
men fighting for more than 40 hours a week — they 
would send half of them home on paternity leave!’ 
‘While John Major is Prime Minister, Malcolm Rifkind 
is at the Foreign Office and I am Secretary of State for 
Defence, the foreign and defence policies of this 
country will not be dictated to .us by a majority of a 
Council of Ministers’ 

‘Britain will not be told when to fight and when not to’ 

To the European Court of Human Rights, who 
criticised the SAS action in Gibraltar, we send another 
clear message — don’t give comfort to terrorists’ 


David Fairhall, Michael 
White and Stephan Bates 


D efence experts led 
a chorus of dis- 
mayed and angry 
criticism of Michael 
Portillo yesterday after his 
fiercely nationalistic attack 
on the European Union on 
Tuesday. 

Several Tory colleagues 
were also critical. One de- 
scribed the Defence Secre- 
tary's pledge not to join a 
“single European army" as 60 
seconds of fbliy that would 
damage his leadership 
prospects. 

In his conference speech Mr 
Portillo fiercely attacked 
moves towards a federal 
European superstate by 
rejecting any transfer of con- 
trol over Britain’s armed 
forces to the European Union. 
He insisted: “We must not 
allow Brussels to control our 
defence policy." 

The former chief of the de- 
fence staff. Lord Carver, said 
it was absurd to suggest that 
Britain could act alone. The 
bulk of our forces had long 
been assigned to Nato, and 
the dominant partner, the 
United States, would decide 
whether to fighL 
Jonathan Eyal, director of 
studies at the Royal United 
Services Institute, suggested 


Mr Portillo was deliberately 
setting up a straw man — rep- 
resenting the most pessimis- 
tic outcome of European inte- 
gration — in order to knock 
him down. 

“In military terms the idea 
of a fortress Britain fighting 
hard against the homogenis- 


ing metrication of Brussels Is 
to say the least EancifhL Brit- 
ain would never lose its veto 
on when to commit troops." 

Dr Eyal acknowledged that 
there was a plan some time 
ago for the European Com- 
mission to assume control 
over security Issues and a 


European army. “But every- 
one of any importance has 
tired of giggling about this. 
The proposals sank without 
trace." In reality, he said. 
Britain was winning the argu- 
ment in Brussels, partly as a 
result of our experience in 
former Yugoslavia. 


Professor Sir Laurence 
Martin, director of the Royal 
Institute of International Af- 
fairs, suggested that Britain 
was not so far out of step with 
its European allies as the De- 
fence Secretary pretended. 
“No one at the moment Is 
seriously proposing a single 
European Army," he said- 

‘Tn saying the time is not 
right to surrender indepen- 
dence in defence, Mr Portillo 
is still in step with the other 
major European countries. 
“But whereas the others are 
anxious to make progress, Mr 
Portillo is evidently not pre- 
pared to go any further.” 

The assistant director of the 
International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, Colonel 
Terence Taylor, described Mr 
Portillo's Blackpool speech as 
a "caricature of the real pol- 
icy". The Defence Secretary 
was playing to the gallery, he 
suggested. 

In Brussels, EU spokesmen 
pointed out that there were 
no plans for a single Euro- 
pean army and there have 
never been any suggestions 
about harmonisation of uni- 
forms or limitations on hours 
— as jokingly suggested by 
Mr Portillo. 

Officials claimed that Mr 
Portillo was deliberately con- 
fusing. as he must have 
known, aspirations towards a 
common foreign and security 


policy — which the British 
government supports — with 
a single defence force, which 
is not on the agenda. 

A spokesman fbr Jacques 
Santer, European Commis- 
sion president, said wearily: 
“We certainly don't wish to 
enter into a polemic with 
such an illustrious member of 
the British government but It 
is deplorable that certain poli- 
ticians are looking to create 
artificial scenarios. 

“It is the politics of virtual 
reality. They have taken to 
fighting windmills. It is gro- 
tesque to resort to this kind of 
behaviour just to maintain 
their profile in politics.” 

Mr Portillo's address, 
which was almost certainly 
authorised by the Prime Min- 
ister, contained a pledge not 
to join a "single European 
army" and a warning that UK 
servicemen were ready to 
give their lives “for Britain, 
but not for Brussels". 

Though some worldly 
Tories shrugged this off as 
“just a conference speech", 
some MPs and Euro-MPs in 
Blackpool expressed horror at 
the remarks. Edwlna Currie, 
who chairs the Conservative 
Group for Europe, called the 
speech “ignorant, nationalis- 
tic and misleading”. 


Letter*, page 8; Hugo Young, 
page« 



And finally, Trevor McDonald, voice of the nation 


Nuclear firm fined again 


Paid Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


N uclear Electric, 

fined £250,000 three 
weeks ago for a serious 
accident it covered up at one 
of its power stations, was yes- 
terday fined a further £13.000 
after admitting another safety 
breach. Magistrates also or- 
dered the company to pay 
costs of £9,125. 

The latest legal action 
comes as the Government 
tries to privatise the company 
to finance tax cuts. 

Bridgwater magistrates, in 
Somerset, were told yesterday 
of two leaks of radioactive gas 
from defective pipework at 
Hinkley Point A power 
station in Somerset 
Magistrates heard that two 
tonnes of radiaoctive gas 
were released into the atmo- 
sphere on one occasion, and 
another leak occurred later, 
in spite of repairs. 

Although the plants in- 
volved were Magnox stations 
and not part of the Govern- 
ment's privatisation plans, 
the incidents will further 


undermine confidence in the 
industry, and doubts remain 
about safety. Cost cutting to 
promote competition has 
been one of the concerns 
raised hi the City and by the 
public. 

Last month Mold crown 
court heard of an incident at 
the WyLfa plant, in Gwynedd, 
in which a crane grab fell into 
a fuel channel, risking a seri- 
ous accident. Operators took 
nine hours to shut down the 
plant, partly as a result of 
worrying about the economic 
cost of doing so. 

The prosecution yesterday 
was brought by Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate of Pollution. Tim 
Haydon. prosecuting, said the 
level of radiation discharged 
In both incidents was 
"trivial". 

Nuclear Electric pleaded 
guilty to the charge under the 
Radioactive Substances Act 
1993 of failing to comply with 
a condition that the system 
for discharging relevant 
waste should be maintained 
in good order. 

Both leaks, an October 5 
and 24 last year, occurred In 
the concrete underground io- 


dine absorption plant when 
carbon dioxide was being 
blown through pipes in prepa- 
ration for a statutory test 

The purpose of the plant 
was to remove gases before 
they were discharged into the 
atmosphere in an emergency. 

The first pipe failure, 
caused by rust, leaked about 
two tonnes of coolant carbon 
dioxide to 40 minutes during 
a test at the plant before it 
reached carbon filters. 

The second leak of radio- 
active gas happened after ini- 
tial repairs and during a 
second test There was a far- 
ther piece of defective 
pipework which had 
remained undetected, the 
court was told. 

In November 1993 the com- 
pany had identified the need 
for repair and refurbishment 
in the plant But the work had 
not been started by the time 
the first leak happened, said 
the prosecution. 

Nuclear Electric, which 
owns and operates 12 power 
stations, maintained that 
safety was “of paramount im- 
portance", said Bill Edis, de- 
fending counsel. 


continued from page 1 
contemporary of Mr McDon- 
ald's at Naparima College in 
San Fernando, Trinidad, and 
is now head teacher at the 
secondary school, revealed 
that they were taught English 
hi the 1950s mainly by Presby- 
terian missionaries from Can- 
ada. That may help place the 
newscaster’s clipped delivery 
and almost Imperceptible 
twang. 

“A student of Naparima 
was taught to be a gentleman, 
and English language and his- 
tory were in those colonial 
days regarded as essentiaL 
Oratoryapd elocution, too." 

James Lee Wah, one of the 
few West Indian teachers who 
taught Mr McDonald English 
at Naparima, remembers a 
boy who was disciplined 
about learning. "He knew 
that the only way to develop 
good elocution was to do it. 
Drama, public speaking — ex- 
posure to these things is the 
best way." 

Pupils had to learn literary 
passages by heart — Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Trollope, 
essays by Lamb and HazIItt 
Hence Mr McDonald's love of 
Tennyson and his seemingly 
effortless skill at dropping ci- 



As he was: Trevor McDonald 
in his youth in Trinidad 


tatlons Into his news scripts 
— be is famous at ITN for 
having taken poetry volumes 
with him on assignments to 
Moscow and Baghdad. 

Annual speaking competi- 
tions were held at the school. 

Mr McDonald won the oral 

prize in 1957. 

On warm Caribbean eve- 
nings he would listen to the 
BBC world service and study 


the fluidity of Arlott's speech 
and the precision of Richard 
Dtmbleby. He also honed his 
skills at broadcasting. 

Professor Ken Ramchand of 
the University of the West 
Indies in St Augustine recalls 
that as a pupil at Naparima 
he set up an ln-house radio 
station transmitting to all 
classrooms for 15 minutes 
each day. “Trevor, then aged 
13, was our obvious choice for 
presenter as he spoke English 
more English than the 
English.” 

With his impressive dedica- 
tion and determination to 
self-improve, Mr McDonald is 
a formidable role-model. But 
whether the discipline of his 
1950s Trinidadian education 
and its accent on learning by 
rote can be repeated in mod- 
ern British schools is a mat- 
ter of debate. 

The Education Secretary 
could certainly take a leaf out 
of his book. Announcing the 
new campaign for better 
English yesterday, Mrs She- 
phard exposed her own shaky 
command of grammar when 
she said she wanted young 
people to speak “clearly and 
comprehensibly, not commu- 
nicate by grunt". 
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Blair blocks 
air terminal 
opposition 


NEWS 3 


David Hencfn, Westminster 

Correspondent 


T ONY Blair has 
pledged not to oppose 
plans to build a fifth 
terminal at Heathrow 
costing £1 billion despite vig- 
orous opposition from envi- 
ronmentalists and local 
Labour councils in Hilling- 
don and Hounslow, west 
London. 

A letter from the Labour 
leader to Sir John Egan, chief 
executive of BAA (British 
Airports Authority), indi- 
cates that the decision will 
last until after the next gen- 
eral election, effectively tak- 
ing' the issue out of party 
politics. 

The public inquiry Is ex- 
pected to last well into next 
year and no decision will be 
announced until after the 
election. 

The news follows Mr Blair's 
deal with British Telecom 
and Mercury to allow them to 
enter the cable TV market in 
return for free linking of hos- 
pitals, schools and libraries if 
Labour wins the next 
election. 

Labour's move Is in sharp 
contrast to its decision to op- 
pose the widening of the M2S 
to 14 lanes in the Heathrow 
area which the party decided 
to fight in advance of a public 
inquiry. 

Mr Blair says in the letter, 
released yesterday: “The pro- 
posal to build a fifth terminal 
at Heathrow raises important 
economic snd environmental 
issues. We do accept there 
will be significantly In- 
creased demand for air travel 
to and from south-east Eng- 
land and this must be 
addressed by the best possible 
use of Heathrow and also Gat- 
wick and Stans ted. 

“We also recognise the im- 
portance of sustaining Heath- 


row's position as the world's 
leading international airport. 
I am satisfied the public in- 
quiry into Terminal Five 
offers the appropriate way to 
assess and consider all the 
issues raised by the proposed 
development . . . Z can there- 
fore confirm that it is oar 
view that until the inquiry's 
report is published it would 
be Inappropriate for the 
Labour Party nationally to 
adopt a stance on the pro 
posed development/'. 

Sir John has welcomed 
Labour's move as "statesman- 
like”. BAA is delighted that 
Labour has decided not to 
commit itself in advance of a 
public inquiry decision. 

But BAA pointed out that 
the decision followed lobby- 
ing of all political parties and 
did not involve any deal with 
Labour. 

The company has however 
emphasised to Labour that 
creation of a fifth terminal 
will mean more jobs, higher 
tax revenues from VAT, air- 
port levies and Customs and 
Excise, and millions of 
pounds of new rail invest- 
ment which will not come 
from public funds. 

BAA believes that since 
Labour is now as keen as the 
Tories not to commit itself to 
more public expenditure, it 
will be sympathetic to BAA’s 
case. 

Mr Blair’s statement has 
angered environmentalists 
and local protest groups in 
Surrey and Hillingdon who 
are challenging Mr Blair to 
explain his stance. 

The position could also af- 
fect Labour's prospects in the 
Tory marginals of Hayes and 
Harlington and Brentford and 
Isleworth as well as 
environmentalists. 

Noise from jets and a 
growth in flights are unpopu- 
lar with middle and working 
class voters. 


Joke’s on BA 
management 


Richard Thomas 


i RITISH Airways knows 
thing or too about 
'business knavery, as 
Virgin proved in a successful 
— and highly lucrative — 
High Court case against the 
firm's “dirty tricks” policy of 
stealing customers almost 
three years ago. 

Now BA has gone the whole 
hog — by appointing a jester. 

The appointment is not part 
of its campaign to boost cus- 
tomer satisfaction. which has 
already forced top champagne 
makers to reduce the size of 
their bubbles in order to 
retain the necessary fizz at 
high altitudes. 

The Joker in BA's pack, 
Paul Birch, has the job title of 
Corporate Jester and stalks 
executive offices rather than 
747 aisles. 

His role is more serious 
than it sounds. BA has recog- 
nised that criticism softened 
by humour may be more 
effective than traditional 
forms of communication. 


Mr Birch tells top managers 
where they are going wrong 
and puts a smile on their 
faces at the same time. 

He has described his job as 
being similar to that of jesters 
of old. 

“A big company is a bit like 
a medieval court where the 
king can do no wrong,” Mr 
Birch said. 

“No one questions the king 
or the senior courtiers. But if 
you're not careful, this can 
lead you down the abyss.” 

He says the job involves 
“sticking his nose into other 
people's business, and being a 
pain in the arse.” 

This may sound Indulgent, 
but BA has a point. In May it 
reported record first-quarter 
profits of £185 million, 57 per 
cent higher than the same 
period last year. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry is treating the 
jester revolution with 
caution. 

A spokeswoman said: “It’s 
very new and none of the 
committees have had a 
chance to discuss it yet.” 


Maoris mobilise 
for new protests 


Andrew l-Bggins 
In Auckland 


\ FTER disrupting New 
Zealand's national day 
with bare buttocks and 
lit, Maori activists are mobi- 
»ing for protests during the 
immon wealth heads of gov- 
nment conference, and are 
c using police of bugging 
em to pre-empt trouble. 
Confronted by growing 
aori militancy. New Zea- 
nd's government risks a 
iblic relations fiasco at next 
onth's conference In Auck- 
nd. It will also be an uncom- 
rtable occasion for the 
iieen and the Prime Minis- 
p. John Major. 

"The best we are hoping for 
to come out of this confer- 
ee without too much dam- 
e,“ said a spokesman for 
m Bolger, leader of New 
aland's minority govern- 
ed. "This is a God-given 
iportunity for those who feel 
irrt done-by.” 

About 40 foreign leaders 


will attend the conference, 
which starts on November 10. 

Mr Major faces criticism 
for Britain's refusal to con- 
demn France for its resump- 
tion of nuclear testing In the 
South Pacific. New Zealand, 
Australia and other Common- 
wealth states have voiced dis- 
may at Britain's silence. 

The Queen must confront 
the pricklier issue of Maori 
mistreatment. 

She is due to sign a New 
Zealand act of parliament for- 
mally apologising to the 
Maoris for the persecution 
and expropriation that fol- 
lowed a campaign by British 
troops in the 1860s. 

Many Maoris see the step as 
too little, too late, and will 
capitalise on the presence of 
the Queen and Common- 
wealth leaders. 

Te Kawau Mara, a radical 
group at the forefront of the 
new Maori militancy, claims 
its office at Auckland univer- 
sity has teen bugged, along 
with the premises of a student 
magazine. 
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Duncan Ferguson outside the Edinburgh court where he lost an appeal against a three-month jail sentence 

Soccer star jailed for butting opponent during match 


Club complains of witch hunt 
as Duncan Ferguson, once 
Britain’s most expensive player, 
begins a three-month sentence 


Ellen tf Clouston 


D uncan ferguson, 

once Britain's most ex- 
pensive footballer, 
made history for a second 
time yesterday when he be- 
came the firet professional 
player to be jailed for attack- 
ing an opponent on the pitch. 

The 6ft 4in Evert on and 
Scotland striker was adjust- 
ing to life in Barlinnie prison, 
Glasgow, last night after los- 
ing an appeal against a three- 
month sentence for hotting a 
Raith Rovers fbll-back. Fergu- 
son, aged 23, tossed his head 
in disbelief as he was led out 
of Edinburgh's Appeal Court 
With good behaviour, and 
providing his persistent groin 
problem is not aggravated by 
the two hours weekly that in- 
mates are permitted in Bar- 
linnie's gym, the player who 
has fetched £8.3 million in 
transfer fees and won five in- 
ternational caps could be 
available for Everton's home 
game with Sheffield Wednes- 
day on November 25. 

The Scottish Football 
Association was unable to say 
last night when his appeal 


against a 12-match ban for the 
same offence would be heard. 

The news was received an- 
grily by the Everton manager, 
Joe Royle. “We can't really 
believe in a society that 
seems dedicated to keeping 
people out of prison that we 
are putting away a young 
man who is in a good job and 
is no danger to society,” Mr 
Royle said, complaining Fer- 
guson was the victim of "a 
witch-hunt". 

In contrast, the Profes- 
sional Footballers' Associa- 
tion reacted more in sorrow 
than in anger to the court’s 
decision, acknowledging the 
special circumstances. 

Ferguson was on probation 
foil owing an assault convic- 
tion when, 35 minutes into 
the match at Ibrox Stadium 
on April IS, 1994, his forehead 
collided with the mouth of 
right-back John McStay. The 
fhet that the incident took 
place after the whistle, and in 
front of 42J545 onlookers and 
STV cameras, did not help his 
case. 

Rejecting Ferguson's appeal 
against a sentence imposed at 
Glasgow sheriff court in May, 
Lord Hope underlined the 


Previous 


1991: Fined £125 for butting 
a policeman in Stirling. 

March, 1993: Fined £200 for 
kicking Hearts supporter on 
crutches in argument over 
taxi. Claims provocation. 

August, 1993: Put on 12 
months probation after 
being found guilty of as- 
saulting a Pittenween fish- 
erman while wearing single 
glove, ladies' earring and 
flower. Claims provocation. 

May 1995: Sentenced to 
three months, after hutting 
Raith Rovers defender John 
McStay. Claims he was just 
clumsy. 



John McStay on the receiving end of Ferguson's head butt photograph, efkc mccowat/oexpress 


law's growing impatience 
with the argument that sport- 
ing violence can be excused. 

"The court is well aware 
that physical strength and 
agility and some measure of 
aggression is part of the 
game, both for players and 
spectators, but when such 
acts go well beyond normal 
physical contact, the court 
has a duty to condemn and 
punish such conduct,” Scot- 
land's senior judge declared, 
referring to “this tragic 
case”. 

Lord Hope's comments 
were picked up by Gordon 
Taylor, chief executive of the 
English-based Professional 


Footballers’ Association. 
While unsure whether a cus- 
todial sentence had been ap- 
propriate, he reminded play- 
ers that they had a legal duty 
of care to their colleagues 
which they overlooked at 
their peril. 

“The courts have decided 
the bullet has to be bitten and 
it’s a warning to- all our mem- 
bers," Mr Taylor said. 

Ferguson's advocate had ar- 
gued that the Glasgow sheriff 
had teen wrong to say the for- 
mer Carse Thistle, Dundee 
United and Rangers player 
had a “quite appalling crimi- 
nal record”, and wrong to 
ignore a probation officer’s 


recommendation for a com- 
munity service order. 

Lord Hope, sitting with 
Lords Allanbridge and Os- 
borne, accepted the first point 
but rejected the second. The 
sentence. Lord Hope said, had 
been correctly intended as 
"an effective punishment and 
deterrentto others". 

Ferguson's detention will 
be a blow to Everton, who 
agreed to pay Rangers £42 
million last December for a 
loan player they knew had 
three convictions for assault 
and other legal matters pend- 
ing. In the most celebrated in- 
cident, Ferguson attacked a 
fisherman while wearing 


dark glasses, a ladies' ear- 
ring, a single glove and a 
flower behind his ear. 

The Stirling-born player’s 
30 outings for the Merseyside 
dub have produced seven 
goals — two more than he 
scored for Rangers over the 
year following his British re- 
cord £4 million transfer from 
Dundee United in July 1993. 

Further scoring opportuni- 
ties with Barlinnie 's Sunday 
league team may be limited. 
“Normally, professional foot- 
ballers are not allowed to play 
in amateur matches in case 
they are injured,” said a Scot- 
tish Prison Service 
spokesman- 


Howard wins legal fight 
over IRA visitor curbs 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, won a 
victory in the High 
Court yesterday over the vis- 
iting rights of lawyers and 
family to IRA prisoners in 
maximum security jails in 
England. 

The victory on the eve of 
his conference speech today, 
follows seven High Court rid- 
ings over the past two years 
against the Home Secretary. 
Yesterday Lord Justice Rose 
and Mr Justice Wright 
rejected accusations that Mr 
Howard had acted outside his 
powers in directing that con- 
victed IRA men in the “excep- 
tionally high escape risk” cat- 
egory could receive only 
dosed” visits — through a 
glass screen with no contact. 

The High Court ruling in 
London concerned the legal- 
ity of the security clampdown 
at Whitemoor, Cambridge- 
shire, and Belmarsh, east 
London, in the aftermath of 
the armed IRA escape attempt 
last year. Two prisoners, 
Michael O'Brien, who is serv- 
ing 18 years for attempted 
murder, and Liam O'Duibh- 
uir, imprisoned for 30 years 


for conspiracy to cause 
explosions, claimed the closed 
visits were a fundamental 
breach of human rights. The 
US-style closed visits affect 13 
top security prisoners. 

The High Court was told 
that babies brought in to see 
their fathers in tha units have 
to wear special prison nap- 
pies. Visitors have to go 
through two body searches, X- 
ray screenings and through a 
metal detector. The visits are 
monitored by security cam- 
eras and the risk of articles 
being smuggled in has “teen 
reduced to vanishing point''. 

Edward Fitzgerald, QC. 
counsel for both men, said 
O’Brien was suffering from 
mental illness and faced the 
prospect of not being able to 
touch his wife and children 
while in prison. 

But the High Court judges 
said the facilities at the two 
jails for closed visits had im- 
proved and were now reason- 
able. They regretted the "sig- 
nificant effect" on O’Brien of 
the loss of physical contact 
with his family but said it 
was n e c e ssary for society's 
protection provided humani- 
tarian considerations were 
taken Into account 

The judgment affects the in- 
troduction of closed visits for 


foe 13 highest escape risk 
prisoners but also made clear 
that it did not recognise foe 
power of foe Home Secretary 
to impose a s i mila r regime on 
other categories of prisoners. 

Pat McGeown. Sinn Fein's 
spokesman on prisoners, said 
foe British courts may decide 
that the “draconian ban on 
any contact between prison- 
ers and their families was 
reasonable", but added: 'T 
have a feeling that Irish 
people and all those inter- 
ested in pursuing foe peace 
process in a reasonable spirit 
would disagree." 

The ruling follows two judg- 
ments in the past fortnight in 
the European Court of 
Human Rights and foe Hi gh 
Court that Mr Howard had 
acted unlawfully in his treat- 
ment of foe IRA. 

In his party conference 
speech In Blackpool today, Mr 
Howard is expected to an- 
nounce plans for a new 
national crime prevention 
agency, for longer prison sen- 
tences for burglars and far 
foe commercial disclosure of 
criminal records to potential 
employers. But he is expected 
to sidestep calls for foe imme- 
diate introduction of a 
national system of identity 
cards. 
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V. 


No one, in the words of ITMJtfs Mrs Mopp — a radio star Terence Davies 
would certainly remember would exactly say that it’s being so cheerful 
that keeps him going. Yet most of his films have their cheerful moments, 
even if they come securely fastened to his own view of the adult world’s 
infinite capacity to hurt children and to render childhood something 
that can never be escaped completely. 
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Sorry building societies, 
your mortgage rates are 
still too high. 

(Direct Line is still 
£50* a month cheaper.) 
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Building societies have changed their rates. Vfe’ve changed our Tates. So 
nothing's really changed. You still save over £50 a month if you transfer your 
existing mortgage to Direct Line. Your legal costs are still limited to only £500 and 
you can still arrange everything from the comfort of your own home. 
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THE WEST TRIAL: Duncan Campbell on a mother who tried to find her missing daughter , and one of the survivors 


Woman ‘wore dead girl’s slippers’ 




T HE mother of one of 
the alleged murder 
victims of Rose- 
mary West said yes- 
terday she had seen 
a woman at 25 Cromwell 
Street in Gloucester wearing 
her daughter's slippers 
shortly after she had 
disappeared. 

She had shuddered when 
she saw the cellar of the 
house later bricked up. 

June Gough, a retired coun- 
cil officer from Gloucester, 
the mother of Lynda Gough, I 
who disappeared in 1973. aged | 
19, told Winchester crown 
court her daughter had gone 
missing shortly after leaving 
a note saying she had found a 
Oat 

Mrs Gough was giving evi- 
dence for the prosecution In 
the trial of Rosemary West, 
who is charged with murder- 
ing 10 young women and girls 
between 1971 and 1987. She is 
pleading not guilty to all 
charges. 

‘ Mrs Gough said Lynda, her 
eldest daughter, who worked 
as a seamstress at the Co-op 
in Gloucester, bad attended a 
school for special needs. She 
had left school without any 
qualifications. She described 
her daughter as "cheerful, 
happy, friendly: she wasn't 
shy”. 

As her daughter got older, 
she said, she started to rebel 
against her parents' advice, 
like many teenagers. 

She had last seen her on 
April 19, 1973, "It was a 
Thursday, that has always 
stayed in my mind.” she told 
Brian Leveson QC. 
prosecuting. 

Lynda bad left a note which 
read: “Dear Mum and Dad, 
Please don’t worry about me. 
I've found a fiat. I’ll come and 
see you some time. Love Lin." 

Mrs Gough told the court 
that only two weeks before. 
Lynda had told her she was 
going out with friends who 
would come to collect her. A 
woman arrived at the house 
whom she described as dark 
haired, of proportionate 
build, about 5ft 4in to 5ft Sin 
tall, a little bit older than 
Lynda. 

When Lynda disappeared 
both parents bad felt she 
would soon return. “We 
didn’t see she’d be able to af- 
ford to live in a flat on her 
own," she told the jury of 
eight men and four women. "I 
was just anxious, I wanted to 
know if she was happy, if she 
could afford it." 

Because she was worried, 
she inquired of Lynda’s em- 
ployers, her grandparents. 
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Where bodies were found ... 25 Cromwell Road 

Lynda’s mother had passed 
25 Cromwell Street several 
times over the past 20 years. 
On one occasion she noticed 
the basement was bricked up. 
‘I shuddered,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
know why but I shuddered’ 



Victim still suffering severe 
guilt at ‘failing to prevent 
murders by having couple 
charged with raping her’ 



Lynda Gough . • . went missing after leaving a note saying that she had found a flat 


and her Mends as to where 
she might have gone. Her In- 
quiries led her to 25 Cromwell 
Street, the home of Rosemary 
and Fred West 

‘‘A lady came to the door 
and I immediately recognised 
her as the lady who had called 
for Lynda," she said. "Some- 
one joined her at the door, the | 
husband. They talked as a 
couple would. I said Td come | 
to see Lynda. They said she 
wasn’t there, she’d left ... 
They said they thought she 
was going to Weston-super- 
Mare. 

“I immediately noticed she 


was wearing Lynda’s .slippers 
and either a blouse or a cardi- 
gan," she said. "I said ’but 
those are Lynda’s slippers 
you're wearing. And there’s 
some of Lynda's filings I rec- 
ognise on the [washing] line.’ { 
She said she'd left them be- 
hind when she left." 

Mrs Gough said there was 
very little feedback from the 
couple. “We were feeling very 
hurt that she'd gone, almost 
abandoned us. We cared for 
her and she’d been gone for 
two weeks. I was saying all 
this but I got no feedback." 
She asked file couple to tell 


Lynda if they saw her that 
her parents wanted to see her. 

Mrs Gough then contacted 
a police officer who used to 
live next door to them. He had 
come with a policewoman and 
they had given them all the 
details. She did not know 
whether he reported Lynda as 

mlaaing . 

She had also contacted the 
Salvation Army and she and 1 
her husband had visited Wes- 
ton-super-Mare and asked at 
file equivalent of the Job- 
Centre if they could tell them 
whether Lynda had applied 
there for work. 


Cross-examined by Richard 
Ferguson QC, for Rosemary 
West, Mrs Gough said she had 
passed 25 Cromwell Street 
several times over file past 20 
years. On (me occasion she 
noticed the basement was 
bricked up. "I shuddered," 
she told the court *T don't 
know why, but I shuddered." 
• In a statement read to the 
court, PC Gerard Watters said 
he had interviewed Elizabeth 
Agios in February 1994 and 
that she had told him some- 
thing had happened involving 
her and the Wests. 

She h«d been afraid that if 


i her husband found out he 
i would leave her. He agreed 
she would not have to dis- 
| close this information. She 
had told him that on one visit 
to the Wests she had drunk 
something which had twbHp 
her feel very strange. She bad 
woken up in bed with Rose- 
mary and Fred West and he 
had told her he had had sex 
with her while she was un- 
conscious. She still felt very 
drowsy and sick. 

“I feel somewhat embar- 
rassed at having to betray 
this confidence." PC Watters 
said in his statement 


C AROLINE Owens, the vic- 
tim of a violent sexual as- 
sault by Rosemary and Fred 
West in 1972, tried to kill her- 
self after the attack and still 
felt guilty that she did not 
proceed with a rape charge, 
file court was told yesterday. 

In a statement read out to 
the court she was said to have 
been told by the police that 
the Wests would plead guilty 
to assault and actual bodily 
harm and she would not have 
to give evidence. "I was very 
depressed and had low self es- 
teem." she said in a statement 
made last October. 

She was prescribed librium 
and tranquillisers, and in 
1976 had taken an overdose 
and had to have her stomach 
pumped. She still suffered 
depression. 

“I felt if I had gone to court 
with my rape case I could 
have stopped it" she said in 
the statement 
Yesterday she told the 
court: *1 want to get justice 
for the girls that didn't make 
it because I felt it was my 
fault I was so ashamed." Her 
stepfather had told her be did 
not want the police involved. 
"One detective treated me 
really badly and that put me 
off going to court" 

Earlier the court had heard 
that Fred West had raped Ms 
Owens but had never been 
charged with the offence. She 
said she did not- want to face . 
file ordeal of a court case and 
the police had warned her she 
would be the subject of stiff | 
cross-examination. 

In her statement Ms Owens, 
of Cinderford, Gloucester- 
shire. said: "When I first 
spoke to fiie police I did not 
say I had been raped, 1 had 
forgotten that this had hap- 
pened, along with all file 
other nasty assaults, so I did 
not mention it straight away. 

I was told that I would be 
cross-examined heavily on 
this. I was told that the Wests 
would plead guilty to assault 
and 1 would not have to go to 
court, so I settled for this." 

BAs Owens said in her state- 
ment she was receiving coun- 
selling for the trauma she felt 
after the discovery of the 
bodies and her feeling that 
had she proceeded with the 
rape charge further attacks 
might have been prevented. 


"I have been very sensittve 
to people being close to me 
and cuddling me since being 
abducted by Fred and Rose,” 
she said in a statement "In 
particular I am wary of other 
adult females, even friends. £ 
have a terrible feeling of 
worthlessness." 

The court also heard bow 
the assault was reported in 
the local press. A report from 
January 13. 1973 In a local 
paper was headlined: City 
pair stripped and assaulted 
girL In the report it stated 
that Fred West, then aged 31, 
and Rosemary West, 19. ad- 
mitted causing actual bodily 
harm and indecent assault 

They were fined a total of 
£50 for the two offences, to 
which they had pleaded 
guilty. The magistrate John 
Smith told them: "We do not 
think sending you to prison 
will do you any good." 

Ms Owens also told the 
court that shortly after the 
discovery of file bodies she 
had been contacted by the 
Sun newspaper. This hap- 
pened, she said, because her 
former boyfriend, Tony 
Coates, had been watching 
the television reports and was 
concerned that she might be 
one of the victims. 

Reporters frum the Sun had 
initially offered her £500, but 
this had been increased and 
she had received £9,500 with a 
further £10,500 to come at the 
endofthetriaL 

Cross-examined by Richard 
Ferguson QC. for Rosemary 
West, she agreed she had been 
made a number of offers by 
the media. The Sunday Mir- 
ror had offered her £5 0.000 for 
her story and the BBC and 
ITN had also approached her. 

Challenged by Mr Ferguson 
that she bad embroidered her 
evidence to make her story 
more saleable, Ms Owens 
said: "I swear on my baby's 
life that they [the events] did 
take place.” 

She had not sought help 
from two pf the male lodgers 
in the house because "they 
weren't the kind of men you 
could rely on. They smoked 
dope and stuff.” She had been 
to bed with then both on one 
occasion, she said, because it 
was "the hippy era and people 
were generally very 
friendly.” 
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CONSERVATIVES IN BLACKPOOL 5 


PO staff enlisted to help stamp out fraud as computerised ‘smart cards’ are confirmed 

Ulley cuts asylum seekers’ cash 


Welfare 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


I N A further step in bis 
self-proclaimed reinven- 
tion of the welfare state, 
the Social Security Secre- 
tary, Peter LiUey, yester- 
day announced heavy new 
restrictions on benefits for 
asylum seekers, computer- 
ised smart cards to stamp out 
firaud, and a new freedom for 
businesses not to pay statu- 
tory sick pay. 

The proposals, amounting 
to modest savings on the £90 
billion social security budget. 


were denounced yesterday by 
the British Refugee Council 
as liable “to leave 40,000 
asylum seekers destitute with 
a fracturing effect on race 
relations". The Joint Council 
for the Welfare Immigrants 
said the proposals "scraped 
the barrel in an effort to 
starve some asylum seekers 
out of the country". 

Mr Lilley announced that 
from today any asylum seeker 

who fails in his claim to the 
Home Office for refugee 
status will immediately lose 
all right to benefit. At pres- 
ent, they can continue to 
receive benefit until an ap- 
peal has been completed. The 
number of successful appli- 
cants for refugee status has 
fhllen to 4 per cent 


In addition, those who 
claim asylum after they have 
entered the UK will also have 
no access to benefit, a change 
which will wipe out benefit to 
70 per cent of refugees. The 
only exception will be mem- 
bers of countries classified as 
subject to upheaval by the 
Home Secretary subsequent 
to the claimants’ arrival in 
Britain- the number of appli- 
cants for asylum including 
deoendents has risen from 
32^00 in 1992 to 42,000 in 1994. 

Those who seek asylum im- 
mediately on arriving in Brit- 
ain normally wait six months 
for their case to be heard by 
the Home Office. 

Claiming the reform would 
save £200 million a year, Mr 
Lilley said: “The trouble is 


our system almost Invites 
people to claim asylum to 
gain British benefits. Most 
people who claim asylum 

don't arrive here as refugees. 

They come as visitors, tour- 
ists and dependants. “No one 
ever intended to devote £200 
million or public funds to sup- 
porting people making 
claims, the vast bulk of which 
proved to be invalid." 

The changes will not 
require primary legislation. 
Nick Hardwick, chief execu- 
tive of the Refugee Council, 
claimed many asylum seekers 
apply for refugee status after 
entering the country because 
they are desperate to escape 
persecution by any means, 
and anxious that their stories 
will be believed. 


Mr Lilley also confirmed 
that computerised “smart 
cards" to stamp out benefit 
fraud will be Introduced next 
year for all 20 million benefit 
claimants, replacing order 
books and giro cheques. He 
claimed: “It will make sure 
the right money goes to the 
right people. It will stop 
wrong people bending the sys- 
tem. It’s the benefit payment 
card. It’s the taxpayer’s in- 
flexible friend." The Govern- 
ment would select from one of 
three private sector bidders 
for the smart card contract by 
the end of. the year. 

Mr Lilley a ls o announced 
that from Monday the Gov- 
ernment was pytAtidfng na- 
tionwide a scheme to reward 
Post Office staff who uncov- 


ered benefit fraud with £10 
cash. An extra one million 
home visits and other checks 
by benefit payment staff 
would also be instituted to en- 
sure claims were valid. 

Finally, he announced 
plans to allow employers who 
offer staff a better sick pay 
deal than the state to opt oat 
of the statutory sick pay 
scheme. 

'Promising compassion and 
responsibility, he refrained 
from direct attacks on lone 
parents, instead hi g hli g hting 
his previous reforms to the 
Government’s biggest depart- 
ment, accounting for more 
than 40 per cent of central 
government spending, costing 
every working person £15 
every working day. 


Blitz 
on red 
tape 
inNHS 


Health 


Michael White 
and David Brfndle 


T HE Health Secretary, 
Stephen Dorrell, an- 
nounced he would be 
requiring NHS trusts to pub- 
lish their full administrative 
costs and cut them by 5 per 
cent to help release an extra 
E140 million for patient care. 

His move reverses a deci- 
sion taken under his prede- 
cessor, Virginia Bottomley, in 
June when trusts were- told 
they need publish only their 
senior management costs. 

These costs have been 
given for the first time in 
trusts' 1994/95 annual reports 
and a full league table was 
published yesterday by the 
Guardian. On average, they 
represent- 3.9 per cent of 
trusts' budgets — and range 
from 2.1 to 10.8 per cent. 

The broader administrative 
costs, which critics of the 
June decision say would give 
a much better picture of the 
Impact of the NHS market 
system, amount to an esti- 
mated average 10.5 per cent of 
budgets. This figure includes 
management costs, and out- 
lay on posts such as junior fi- 
nance staff, secretaries and 
ward clerks. A Department of 
Health spokesman said trusts 
would have to publish the fig- 
ure for this year to demon- 
strate how they had achieved 
the 5 per cent cut in 1996/97. 

Mr Dorrell announced that 
health authorities would sim- 
ilarly be required to cut ad- 
ministration spending by 5 
per cent although it is un- 
clear how this will be demon- 
strable, given that district 
health authorities and family 
health services authorities 
are merging next ApriL 
The £140 million is the fore- 
cast total saving by trusts and 
authorities. The minister also 
unveiled an efficiency scru- 
tiny group, with a brief to 
report within 90 days on- ways 
to reduce the burden of paper- 
work on the hospital and com- 
munity health sector. 

Mr Dorrell singled out the 
"paper chase” involved in the 
award of annual contracts to 
hospitals by health authori- 
ties. and said the process 
could be simplified. 

He also warned that “man- 
agers who pay themselves 
awards out of line with what 
goes on in the rest of the 
organisation, or who cannot 
justify a productivity gain, 
have some explaining t6 do". 

He also announced that, 
from next April, the Patient's 
Charter would provide that 
"no one should wait more 
than two hours in an accident 
and emergency department 
for admission ta hospital". 
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Gillian Shepherd is applauded, by John Major at the end of her conference speech yesterday 

Head teachers' qualification unveiled 


Education 


Patrick Wintour 


■■■HE Education Secre- 
9 tary, Gillian Shephard, 
■ yesterday announced a 
new national professional 
qualification for head teach- 
ers as part of her drive to Im- 
prove standards. 

In line with the recent 
recommendations of the 
National Commission for 
Education, she told the con- 
ference: "The key to any suc- 
cessful enterprise is its head 
— whether it’s a business, a 
school, a college or a training 
enterprise council. No reform 
or initiative will work with- 


out leadership and we must 
do even more to make our 
heads better.” 

She revealed she had won 
cabinet agreement to make 
higher education spending a 
top priority In the next spend- 
ing round, but again insisted 
class size was not a key deter- 
minant of standards. 

Details of the new head 
teacher qualification will be 
discussed by the Teacher 
Training Agency and teach- 
ing unions with pilot schemes 
underway next September. 

Mrs Shephard said: “We ex- 
pect those most attracted to 
taking these qualifications 
will be serving teachers, espe- 
cially deputy hpndft. 

“We will not, at the mo- 
ment, insist that those who 
are appointed to headships 


have the qualification. But . . . 
when governing bodies get on 
to the existence of this qualifi- 
cation. they will be looking to 
those who are applying for 
headships to be in possession 
of the qualification.” The 
scheme will not apply to serv- 
ing heads. 

Up to 500 secondary beads 
and 2,000 primary heads are 
appointed each year, at 10 per 
cent of the country’s schools. 

Similar proposals to review 
bead teacher appointments 
were aired by the Labour 
leader, Tony Blair, In a 
speech to the Institute of Edu- 
cation in June. 

Serving heads can already 
take the Headlamp course, in 
which a £2,500 grant Is given 
to a school whose head is on a 
training course. 


Nigel de Gruchy. general 
secretary of the National 
Association of School- 
masters/Union of Women 
Teachers, warned the Govern- 
ment should not overempha- 
sise the importance of head 
teachers. "The most impor- 
tant determinant of quality in 
a school is not a head teacher, 
but the number of competent 
teachers giving a good, lesson 
in file classroom-” 

As part of her year-old 
drive to improve spoken 
English, Mrs Shephard an- 
nounced that in GCSE 
English, the 20 per cent of 
marks based on an oral ex- 
amination will in future be 
separately recorded. She said: 
'There is nothing like a visi- 
ble qualification for a real 
encouragement." 


She also announced that 
ITN newsreader. Trevor Me 
Donald, will head an indepen- 
dent body, with £250,000 fund- 
ing, to promote good English. 
Other members will include 
Gyles Brandreth, the Tory 
MP for Chester, and Sir David 
English, editor-in-chief of the 
Daily Mail 

Mrs Shephard denied her 
initiative was designed to 
stamp out accents, slang or 
reflect criticism on grammati- 
cally challenged speakers 
such as John Prescott, the 
Labour deputy leader. “{He] 
always gets his meaning 
across,” she said. 

“It is not about accent nor 
is it about received pronunci- 
ation. It is about empowering 
people to express themselves 
clearly and appropriately.” 


What exactly is Standard English? 
Dilemma for language promoter 
McDonald as question of regional 
accents contuses the debate 


Donald MacLeod reports 


“TTREVOR McDonald even 
I swears in a correct and 
British manner, according 
to the former West Indies 
cricket captain, Clive 
Lloyd. 


Not many remember to 
stick to Standard 
In moments of stress — ■ in 
fact not many stick to Stan- 
dard English full stop. Even 
in English-speaking 


countries it is a minority 
variety of the language, 
concludes David Crystal’s 
Encyclopedia of the English 
Language. 

It is widely understood, 
but not widely spoken, he 
says. “Only a minority of 
people within a country (eg 
radio newscasters) actually 
use it when they talk. 

“Most people speak a va- 
riety of regional English, or 
an admixture of standard 
and regional Englishes.” 

But It is Standard English 
that causes all the fuss, in- 
cluding arguments about 
whether to start sentences 
with “but” — traditionally 




Starting January 2nd we shall 
he inaugurating a new flight 
scries direct from London 
Galwick to Agra for the Taj 
Mahal and in the process avoid- 
ing the tedium ol travelling to 
and from Delhi and permitting 
the traveller to see that which he 
has come to see and aide to relax 
and explore other parts of 
Rajasthan at an easy pace and 
when the weather is at its most 
pleasant. Our .arrangement 
includes the International flight 
to and from Agra, visits to the 
Taj Mahal and Red Fort, 7 nights 
accommodation at either the 
4-star Agra Clarks Shiraz hotel 
or alternatively at the 5-star 
Mughal Sheraton at a small sup- 
plement A variety of optional 
visits to Jaipur, Fatehpur Sikri, 
Sikandra, Bharatpur and Delhi 
are available. Alternatively you 
may tied to just relax and enjoy 
the facilities of your chosen 
hotel. K . , 

See the *!>» Mahal set m formal 
gardens on the River Jumna, 
which was begun in 1630 by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan for his 
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favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 
The bufltfing is of white marble 
and has pietra-dura inlay 
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cy. Later continue to the 

Red Fort, a complete 
Moghul city in itself, built 
by Alder and enclosed by 
turret ed, red sandstone 
walls. 

See the many court- 
yards and marble 
halls, m dud mg the 
suite of rooms 
where Shah Jahan 
was imprisoned for 
the last seven years 
of his life by his 
sonAraangseband 
where he died 
looking at tiie Taj 
MahaL 
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settled by pointing; out that 
Jane Austen did it, so that’s 
all right. 

English has been too suc- 
cessful for Its own parity. 
While the protagonists of 
languages like Gaelic and, 
to a lesser extent French, 
spend their time trying to 
darn the rising anglophone 
tide, English has run riot 
across the globe with scores 
of variants. 

The guardians of Stan- 
dard English are outwardly 
more relaxed than, say, the 
French. 

Oxford’s new Plain 
English Guide dismisses 
rules like- split infinitives 
as “schoolroom mytholo- 
gy”. There was no reason in 
grammar or logic to avoid 
them. 

While the French regu- 


late their language overtly, 
Standard English relies on 
social pressures, and the 
debate is constantly con- 
fused with questions of ac- 
cent. Gillian Shephard as- 
sured teachers she did not 
disapprove of regional 
accents. 

Anne Barnes, secretary 
of the National Association 
of Teachers of English, wel- 
comed her support for the 
importance of speaking and 
listening in English GCSE. 
She added children must be 
allowed to develop confi- 
dence and fluency without 
being corrected too often, 
too early. They should also 
have something to say. “It 
is no good teaching chil- 
dren to make the right 
noises if they do not put 
together an argument." 


Mayor set to back gradual 
move toward Workfare 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


^PECULATION that John 
WMajor Is set to endorse a 
form of Workfare in his end of 
conference address grew yes- 
terday when two senior cabi- 
net ministers endorsed calls 
for the unemployed to do 
more to earn benefit - 
The Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, Gillian She- 
phard, said: “We are certainly 
looking at a wide range of ap- 
proaches which examine the 
relationship between requir- 
ing activity for benefit, en- 
couraging people to work 
while they are on benefit, but 
most of all encouraging 
people out of unemployment 


back Into employment”. The 
Social Security Secretary, 
Peter Lilley, shied away from 
the term Workfare, citing his- 
torical reasons. 

But he went on: “What we 
have always said is that it Is 
reasonable that those who are 
receiving help because they 
are out of work should be ex- 
pected to make a contribu- 
tion, in return above all for 
the Job Seeker's Allowance, 
and make persistent and sys- 
tematic efforts to get back to 
work”. 

Sources suggested that Mr 
Major will not advocate a "big 
bang” swing to compulsion, 
but will back gradually ex- 
tending the duties imposed on 
the unemployed in return for 
benefit. 


<^Mas*rvattW Party oorrtarewce 


Cham^lf^ of the Exchequer, 
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Progress report 

A turbulent year, but then 
; every year seems to be— 

1 and he thrives on political 
; rough-and-tumble. After 
, last conference, he lost a 
vote on VAT on fuel, then 
won a bailie with Tory 
Euro-sceptics, keeping 
open the option of a single 
currency. Tax and Interest 

[ rate rises led to opinion poll ratings confirming him as 
i the most unpopular Chancellor for Z0 years. 

* Reputation tor gaffes has been kept intact by praising a 
steelworks In Consett which closed 15 years ago. then 
lauding a nappy factory, also in Consett, which went 
bust before last election. A summer U-tum over the 
taxation of share options pushed his stock lower still. 
Surprisingly for an arch-politician, his real success has 
been in economics. Ha has worsted the Bank of 
England by rejecting calls for more rises in the cost of 
borrowing, and being proved right by subsequent data 
Indicating a slowing economy. 


. nice - 

Noventer 28 Budget, so don't 
R&typ. Bnl bread themes MU luddite: 

rtWRpa&s success, rising Investment, 




Prospects 


3 


Few people now portray him as next prime minister, a widely- 
held view this time tot year. As a One-Nation, Europhile Tory 
he has been left behind by the party's lurch to the right He is 
never a darfmg of conference, but his tenure at Number 11 is 
secure because- like him or loathe him - activists 
acknowledge his cool handling of the economy. And they know 
his judgments on taxes and interest rates could win or lose 
them the next election. 



Spring date for 
51 pc rail sale 


Transport 


Reb e cc a Smtowre 
and Keith Harper . 


O NLY 51 per cent ofRail- 
track may be sold off 
by the Government 
next spring, although the flo- 
tation was billed yesterday as 
“the most significant single 
step” In returning the rail 
network to private controL 
Sir George Young, the 
Transport Secretary, admit- 
ted that many important de- 
tails have stiQ to be final ised- 
“The decision has still to be 
taken on debt st ru ct ure and 
price, and whether you do It 
all at once or in stages,” he 
told Journalists after his con- 
ference speech. Estimates of 
the sell-ofT proceeds have 
ranged from £6 billion to 
around £1 billion. 

Sir George’s announcement 
was greeted with caution in 
the City, where analysts ex- 
pressed concern about the 
Government’s enthusiasm for 
the sale and how much it 
would raise. They said the an- 
nouncement revealed Sir 
George was still hedging his 
bets, and that ministers were 
experiencing greater difficul- 
ties than they were prepared 
to admit 

Labour suggested that Sir 
George was on the point of 
surrender, and that if the 
Government went ahead with 
a 51 per cent sefeoff of Rail- 
track, an m craning Labour 
government would only need 
to buy back 2 per cent to 
return it to public controL 
The Government said last 
year that It was committed to 
privatising the track author- 
ity, which took over responsi- 
bility of signalling and Infra- 
structure from British Rail, 
"within the lifetime of the 
present Parliament”. 


Yesterday Sir George told 
the conference that the sale of 
at least 51 per cent of the com- 
pany will take place next 
spring, when shares will be 
offered to the public and insti- 
tutional investors. 

In a speech otherwise short 
of policy initiatives, Sir 
George also announced a 
crackdown on car tax cheats, 
who from January face hav- 
ing their cars clamped. A 
pilot scheme will be launched 
in the London borough of 
Kensington and Chelsea, 
which could be introduced 
nationwide in a move to 
stamp out vehicle tax eva- 
sion, which costs the Trea- 
sury £163 million a year. 

Sir George sought to reas- 
sure Conservatives that rail 
privatisation was still on 
track insisting that it “is 
happening and it will bring 
better services to passengers. 
We're transforming the rail- 
way structure for sensible, 
pragmatic reasons. Making it 
more like the aviation indus- 
try, not a dinosaur in the pub- 
lic sector, but consumer-con- 
scious companies in the 
private sector”. 

Mindful of the depth of pub- 
lic concern about railway 
safety following a spate of 
leaked documents over the 
summer. Sir George insisted 
that there would be “no com- 
promise on safety". Despite 
the huge Increases in public 
subsidy being funnelled into 
the railways In preparation 
for the sell-off, he said it 
would give taxpayers and pas- 
sengers a better deal. 

Sir George chimed Labour 
had “caved in” to pledge a 
buy-back of the railways as a 
result of pressure from the 
unions. 

• Only 18 per cent of people 
believe rail privatisation will 
improve services, and 41 per 
cent think they will get worse, 
according to an NOP poll pub- 
lished by Labour yesterday. 


Concern over rate caps leads 
to grassroots call for abolition 


Town halls 


Rebecca Smithem 


G rassroots concern 
over Whitehall control of 
local council spending boiled 
over yesterday when dele- 
gates passed a motion calling 
for abolition of rate capping. 

But the move, led fry Toot- 
ing Conservative Association 
In south London, to scrap a 
cornerstone of Government 
policy will not result in any 
changes, because by tradition 
parliamentary leadershp is 
not required to act an confer- 
ence resolutions. Ministers 
acknowledge the issue is 


probably one of the most div- 
isive within the party, but 
claim it is unrealistic for 
councillors to expect to see an 
end to rate capping, given the 
current tough spending 
round. 

During the debate on local 
government and housing, the 
housing minister, David 
Curry, asserted the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to the 
right to buy scheme, but 
failed to address the problems 
of homelessness or negative 
equity. 

On local government, he 
criticised Labour's plans as 
“heavy with the Ideology of 
town hall dictatorship" but 
departed from the text of his 
Speech to justify the continua- 
tion of rate capping 
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The Gaullist president’s policies are causing controversy in the EU parliament, in Bonn, and on his own doorstep 


French shock waves rock Europe 


Tan Traynorin Bonn 


L aunching a blue- 
print for frill Euro- 
pean political union. 
Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's ruling Chris- 
tian Democrats yesterday de- 
manded sweeping changes in 
the institutions and powers of 
the European Union and 
stepped up efforts to lock 
France Into their plans. 

While Mr Kohl promised to 
devote the next two years to 
making European unification 
irreversible, his senior for- 
eign policy advisers unveiled 
a joint FTanco-German paper 
urging the establishment of a 
new office of European presi- 
dent, senior to the head of the 
European Commission and 
elected for a three-year term. 
The- joint paper is cross- 
party. Unking German Chris- 
tian Democrats, Social Demo- 
crats and liberals with 
French Gauilists and Social- 
ists, but bears the imprint of 
Mr Kohl's vision for Europe's 
future. Its drafting was over- 
seen by Rudolf Seiters. Mr 
Kohl's senior foreign policy 
official. 

The manifesto’s publication 
yesterday marks at least the 
third German move this week 
to forge a common front with 
France in the run-up to next 
year's inter-governmental 
conference to map out the 
EU's future, and reflects Ger- 
man anxiety that France post- 
Mitterrand may be going 
lukewarm on European 
integration. 

The document urges the in- 
troduction of a single Euro- 
currency by 1999 and the rig-' 
orous application of the 
economic convergence crite- 
ria laid down for monetary 
union. The president, who 
could be elected or chosen by 
heads of government, would 
preside over the European 
Council and represent the EU 
to the outside world. 

Common foreign and secu- 
rity policies are urgently 
required to protect European 
interests and are also 
essential to political union, 
the manifesto says. They can I 


only be developed by aban- 
doning national vetoes and 
moving to majority voting in 
EU institutions. The wish-list 
of changes to EU practice is 
anathema to British govern- 
ment Euro-sceptics. 

Majority voting should be- 
come the rule in the EU ex- 
cept for decisions on treaty 
changes, the union's finances, 
and the accession of new 
members, the manifesto says. 
The European Parliament's 
powers should also be 
strengthened and expanded, 

“Member states which do 
not join the monetary union 
in 1999 must be called on to 
join as soon as possible," it 
says. "They must co-ordinate 
their exchange rate policies 
with the union.” The strong 
cannot be expected to bail out 
the weak. 

“ Overhauling weak curren- 
cies would be too expensive 
for the citizens of countries 


Kohl to ‘make 
unification process 
irreversible in 
the next two years’ 

with strong currencies,” it 
says. 

“Together with the 
countries of Efta (European 
Free Trade Area), the associ- 
ated states of eastern and cen- 
tral Europe, and in the Euro- 
pean Mediterranean, we want 
to creat a European security 
region in which EU regula- 
tions are applied as fully as 
possible." 

The release of the blueprint 
suggests a concerted German 
drive on European integra- 
tion in the weeks ahead. 

President Roman Herzog 
delivered an impassioned 
speech for union on Tuesday 
In Strasbourg, while Mr Kohl 
told the Sueddeutsche Zei- 
tung yesterday he would de- 
vote “his entire personal and 
political existence ... to mak- 
ing the process of European 
unification irreversible in the 
next two years". 



Chirac warning 
to Juppd as PM 


Paul Webster in Paris 


A lain JuppS escaped 
prosecution in a coun- 
cil housing scandal last 
ni gh t but his fixture was still 
uncertain after a warning by 
President Jacques Chirac that 
his prime minister had fallen 
out with everybody and 
would have to revise eco- 
nomic policy to avoid a mone- 
tary disaster. 

In a surprisingly candid 
private conversation with 
journalists, Mr Chirac said be 
still had confidence In Mr 
JuppC. but he was too brittle 
and would have to compro- 
mise or break in two. 

To a background of specula- 
tion about a cabinet reshuffle, 
Mr Chirac added: "No one 
can govern for long in opposi- 
tion to the money markets, 
trade unions and employers, 
not to mention judges.” 

The reference to judges fol- 
lowed moves to prosecute the 
| prime minister for abusing 
his authority as a Paris assis- 
tant mayor when he allotted 
cut-price council flats to him- 
self and his family. 

The Paris prosecutor. 
Bruno Cotte, said the transac- 
tion could be considered ille- 
gal but recommended shelv- 
ing an inquiry if Mr Juppe 
quit his home. 

The prime minister would 
have been forced to resign if 
he had been charged. A tax- 
payers' association which 
campaigned for a public trial 
said the decision was politi- 
cally inspired and proved that 
the law was not equal for 
everyone. An appeal will be 
made. 

The prosecutor's decision 
provided some breathing 
space for Mr Juppd, whose 
priority is to maintain credi- 
bility in the French econo- 
my's capacity to meet the 1999 
deadline for a single Euro- 
pean currency while fending 
off public sector opposition to 
a pay freeze. 

After last week's attack on 
the franc, which Mr Jupp6 
blamed on "London gnomes' 1 , 
the president told his prime 
minister to "send out more 
signals” cm austerity fo avoid 
monetary disaster. 

There are doubts whether 
the GauillsMed government 
is prepared to make politi- 
cally dangerous sacrifices to 
meet the European Union 
budget deficit criteria. Mr 
Chirac's orders to "send out 
more signals” coincided with 
the most virulent attacks for 
years by the European media 
on a French government 
The German Suddeutsche 
Zeitung newspaper said that 
distrust of French economic 
management was growing I 


Greenpeace members protest in front of the European Parliament in Strasbourg yesterday against the French nuclear 
tests in the Pacific as the European Commission gave France 12 days to provide safety data photograph, vwcent kesslsi 


Commission delays court case against nuclear tests 


John Palmer in Strasbourg 


T HE European Commis- 
sion has backed off call- 
ing for a European Court 
ban on further French nu- 
clear tests in the Pacific, amid 
reports that France may be 
about to scale down its tests. 

The Commission is to give 
France 12 days to provide in- 
formation about the tests’ im- 
pact on the environment 
which it has so far refused to 
disclose. In a letter to be sent 
to President Chirac today, the 
Commission president, Jac- 
ques Santer, will demand de- 
tailed information on the 
monitoring of the tests at 
secret French military instal- 
lations in the south Pacific. 
Until now, France has ln- 


| sisted that the Commission 
has no authority to investi- 
gate nuclear explosions car- 
ried out for military pur- 
poses, and two weeks ago it 
denied the Commission's nu- 
clear experts access to mili- 
tary sites in French 
Polynesia. I 

The Commission will meet 
again on October 23 to decide i 
whether to open legal pro- | 
ceedings against France in 
the European Court. If France 
does not provide the required 
information, the Commission 
will be under pressure to seek 
a court injunction banning 
further tests. 

The leader of the socialist 
group in the European Parlia- 
ment, Pauline Green, wel- 
comed the Commission's deci- 
sion last night but warned Mr 


Santer: “Your credibility and 
that of the Commission are 
now on the fine in the eyes of 
European public opinion." 

This week Mrs Green told 
the Commission that unless it 
acted, the European Parlia- 
ment might pass a censure 
motion against it, which 
could lead to it having to 
resign. 

A senior Commission 
source said last night: “We 
understand that Chirac will 
climb down and give us this 
data. But if by any chance the 
French refused, there may 
well be a prima facie case for 
going to the European Court 
with a case that France has 
broken the terms of the Eura- 
tom treaty, which rover po- 
tentially dangerous naclear 
experiments.” 


There were unconfirmed 
reports last night that the 
French may carry out only 
two of the six tests scheduled 
to take place over the next 
few months. "If this is true, 
and given the compromise 
over the provision of informa- 
tion, we may be on our way to i 
a face-saving agreement 
which lets both sides off the < 
hook.” the senior Commis- j 
sion source added. ' 

Addressing the European | 
Parliament last night, Mr j 
Santer explained why the 
Commission did not want to 
be rushed into taking legal 
action to halt the tests. "We 
do not have the powers to be 
judges as to whether these 
tests are well advised or not. 
But we are obliged under the 
Euratom treaty to assess 


whether there is a risk to the 
environment and to health 
and safety," Mr Santer 
declared. 

“France has provided a 
-great deal of information 
which shows that there is no 
evidence of excess radio- 
activity,” he continued. 

"However I must say that 
other data which we have , 
asked for has not been been 
forthcoming, for example 
data dealing with the geologi- 1 
cal Impact of the tests. We are 
asking for replies as soon as 
possible." 

Greenpeace launched a z&p- 
pelin over the Parliament 
building in Strasbourg. A 
huge banner hanging from it 
read: “European Commis- 
sion: Stop Nuclear Tests 
Now". 


"It is beyond doubt that 
France has broken its obliga- 
tions under the Euratom 
treaty," a Greenpeace spokes- 
woman said yesterday. "The 
recent Commission report 
from its nuclear safety ex- 
perts reveals that the French 
authorities denied them ac- 
cess to nuclear test sites at 
Mururoa, Fangataufa and 
Faa'a." 

• President Chirac has de- 
cided to develop a long-range 
airborne cruise missile with a 
nuclear warhead while abol- 
ishing ground -based strategic 
missile silos, the defence 
newsletter TTU said in Paris 
yesterday. The airborne mis- 
sile will enable France's new 
Rafale fighter-bombers to fire 
nuclear weapons from up to 
560 miles from their targets. 


fast and Mr Chirac and Mr 
Juppe almost deserved pity 
for throwing away their cred- 
ibility so quickly, five months 
after presidential elections. 

Apart from ridicule over 
the council bousing affair, Mr 
Juppe’s humiliations have de- 
veloped to catalogue length. 
This week's public sector 
demonstrations against a 
wage freeze, which n former 
prime minister, Michel Ro- 
card. said were the most im- 
portant union challenge since 
1945, coincided with the worst 
opinion polls any prime min- 
ister has faced at the begin- 
ning of office. 

Yesterday the newspaper 
Le Parisian confirmed the 
downward spiral by reporting 
a loss of 20 popularity points 
in a month. Mr Juppd was 
backed try less than a third of 
the electorate. 

On Sunday the prime min- 
ister is due to succeed Mr 


Polls say the prime 
minister is backed 
by less than a third 
of the electorate 


Chirac as president of the 
Gaullist RPR movement. 
Even though he will be unop- 
posed. rivals inside the move- 
ment have stepped up criti- 
cism. The reemergence of a 
lobby around the RPR former 
prime minister Edouard Bal* 
ladur has had an Immediate 
effect in the national assem- 
bly, where the former budget 
minister Nicolas Sarkozy 
pushed through amendments 
which wrecked Mr Juppd's 
plans to end tax breaks on life 
insurance. The move will 
force the cabinet to seek com- 
pensatory levies elsewhere to 
meet its European budgetary 
targets. 

The Balladur lobby believes 
it will be recalled to lead the 
country if Mr Juppe fails to 
meet both single currency 
strictures and wage demands 
by public sector unions. A 
freeze on civil servants' pay 
was the only serious saving 
In the 1996 budget, which was 
intended to help France meet 
the 1999 deadline. 

Tuesday's national wages 
strike surpassed trade union 
hopes, marking the first big 
joint action by Socialist, Com- 
munist and autonomous 
organisations since 1977. 
Threats of further unrest 
could mean a troubled winter 
like 1986, when public trans- 
port workers, particularly on 
the railways, nearly brought 
down a Gaulliat-led govern- 
ment headed by Mr Chirac. 


Papandreou 
‘will fight on’ 




Helena Smith In Athens 

T HE Greek prime minis- 
ter. Andreas Papan- 
dreou. pledged yester- 
day to go on leading the 
country in what could be his 
last stand against fellow 
socialists who have become 
increasingly critical of his 
leadership. 

Opening a crucial meeting 
of his Pasok party, Mr Papan- 
dreou. aged 76, denounced the 
rebels who have called for his 
resignation, accusing them of 
"ingratitude mid cowardice". 
He challenged them to form 
their own party, 

"If they want they can cre- 
ate their own parties and 
come back and talk later,” 
said the veteran politician 
who introduced socialism to 
Greece with the collapse of 
the Colonels' regime in 1974. 
“Whoever wants Andreas Pa- 
pandreou to be answerable to 
committees should look else- 
where. The Greek people gave 
me their confidence and l will 
continue honouring it.” 

Mr Papandreou, who is in 
office for a third term, has 

come under heavy pressure to 
make way for a successor 
amid mounting speculation 
about his health. 

Mr Papandreou. who had 
open -heart surgery seven 
years ago, is visibly frail. He 
has appointed a "super minis- 
ter” to assume many of his 
duties, but he resolutely 
reftised yesterday to hand 
over power, saying he had 
been the target of “insults and 
attacks that have exceeded 
every tolerable limit”. 

"You must stop undermin- 
ing the unity of the party,” he 
said, referring Co a group of 
Pasok reformers who have 
emerged as the government's 
most vocal critics. 


But with polls revealing 
growing disapproval for Mr 
Papandreou and his wife, Di- 
mitra Liani. whose political 
ambitions have been blamed 
for the government's woes, 
the dissidents show little sign 
of backing down. 

The former finance minis- 
ter, Dimitris Tsovolas, waited 
until the end of Mr Papan- 
dreou 's speech to announce 
that be was leaving Pasok. 

“I can no longer go on sup- 
porting a government which 
no longer serves the interest ' 
of the people.” he said. He has 


‘The Greek people 
gave me their 
confidence and I 
will honour it’ 


hinted he will shortly create 
his own party. 

The rebels, who are led by 
the former European Com- 
missioner, Vasso Papan- 
dreou, and the former indus- 
try minister, Costas Simitis. 
have been emboldened by 
their growing popularity. In a 
poll fills week. Ms Papan- 
dreou, who is not related to 
the prime minister, emerged 
as the most popular figure in 
the country. 

Ironically, the crisis for Pa- 
sok comes as Mr Papas- 
dreou's cabinet appears deter- 
mined to settle foreign policy 
and economic issues which 
have divided Greece from its 
neighbours. 

After vowing to continue its 
unpopular economic auster- 
ity programme, the govern- 
ment is lifting its trade block- 
ade of the former Yugoslav 
republic of Macedonia this 
weekend. 
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Tens of thousands of refugees on both sides flee fierce fighting as armies push for last-minute gains 

Bosnia rivals agree on midnight truce 


warnm 
trial 


CROATIA 


Sanski Most was taken by the 
Bosnian Army's Fifth Corps 
on Tuesday. Earlier, the 
Croatian Army had taken 
Mrkonjic Grad, giving the 
Muslim/Croat federation full A 
control over the road tram A 
Bihac to Sarajevo. 
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under threat 
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Angus RiacSwan 
fn Sarajevo 


T HE Bosnian govern- 
ment signed an agree- 
ment with its Serb 
enemies to begin a 
ceasefire at one minute past 
midnig h t last night as fight- 
ing raged on in what diplo- 
mats hoped were the dying 
hours of the 3Vb-year war. 

Thousands of refugees fled 
the fighting on both sides of 
the battle lines as armies 
scrambled for last-minute 


In the north-west, the Bos- 
nian government's Fifth 
army corps said its latest bat- 
tlefield advances had laid the 
ground for “liberating" the 
Serb strongholds of Prijedor 
and Banja Luka. 

“After the latest successes 
conditions have been created 
for final liberation of the Bos- 
nian towns of Prfledor and 
Banja Luka," the Bihac-based 
Fifth Corps said in a press 
statement. 

Serb sources and the United 
Nations said the ceasefire 
agreement had finally been 
signed late on yesterday after- 


noon — after hopes of a truce i 
had faded when the Serb side 
failed to meet the Bosnian 
government’s unilateral 4pm 
deadline to sign. 

“We are going to have a 
ceasefire tonight the. Serbs 
have agreed," UN chief of 
mission. Antonio Pedauye, 
said in Sarajevo. Ordinary 
Bosnians were waiting to see 
whether his optimism was 
borne oat 

The deal came after a day of 
dramatic last-minute gaitm by 
Muslim and Croat forces 
which left them deep enough 
into Serb-held north-west 
Bosnia to threaten the Serb 
stronghold of Banja Luka for 
the first time in the war. 

Overnight they captured 
the town of Sanski Most, 

1 pushing a wave of thousands 
of Serb refugees ahead of 
them. The town fell hours 
after allied Croatian forces 
j captured Mrkonjic Grad from 
the Serbs, giving the Muslim 
and Croat allies foil control of 
the Bihac-Sarajevo road. 

Near the front, jubilant Bos- 
nian soldiers shot into the air 
joking “We'll see you fbr cof- 
fee in Banja Luka." 

“We are still doing well." 


A*A 


said an officer in Bihac, with 
a big grin. “I doubt the cease- 
fire will take effect tonight" 

It was not clear how much 
the map had been redrawn in 
the latest battles. The gains 
will be added to a clutch of 
towns and 1,500 sq miles 
seized from the Serbs in offen- 
sives in central and north- 
west Bosnia last month. 

Serb authorities appealed 
to troops and civilians in 
north-west Bosnia not to pan- 
ic. "These are decisive mo- 
ments of the struggle for free- 
dom, honour and existence of 
the Serb people." Serb au- 
thorities in the threatened 
town of Prijedor said. The In- 
ternational Committee of the 
Red Cross said 40,000 Serbs 
were on the move. 

The mayor of Banja Luka, 
Predrag Radio, said the Serbs 
would fight "for every build- 
ing and every street” if the 
town was attacked. 

On the other side of the 
lines, bedraggled Muslim 
refugees among at least 6,000 
expelled from Serb territory 
in recent days said they had 
been thrown out of their 
homes, beaten, robbed or 
threatened with rape in a 
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forced expulsion from north- 
ern Bosnia. Some had 
drowned crossing a river. 

“Their police were throw- 
ing us out of our fiats while 
Serb newcomers were waiting 
in front of them to occupy 
them as soon as we left," Men- 
sur Budimlic. aged Si. from 
Prijedor, said. 

UN officials in Sarajevo 
said the expulsions, by Serb 
fighters led by Zetjko “Ar- 
kan" Raznjatovic, appeared 
aimed at emptying the Banja 
Luka area of Muslims. 

Bosnia's President Alija 
Izetbegovic sent a letter to the 
US peace envoy, Richard Hol- 
brooke, urging him to press 
the Serbs to halt the expul- 
sions. the Bosnian news 
agency said. 

Croatia and Bosnia said 
they had agreed on a plan to 
return tens of thousands of 
refugees to Bosnia from Cro- 
atia but gave assurances that 
human rights and interna- 
tional law would be respected. 

Croatia has recently drawn 
international flak for its rush 
to resettle refugees in 
recently “liberated" parts of 
Bosnia, in areas close to the 
war front — Reuter. 





On a short shortlist: Tatiana Drabich, the director's wife 
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James Monk in Moscow 

Tt was as though her nature 
were so brimming over with 
something that, against her 
will, it showed itself now in the 
flash of her eyes, and now in 
her smile. Deliberately she 
shrouded the light in her eyes, 
but it shone against her will in 
her Jointly perceptible smile’ 

G RETA GARBO and Viv- 
ien Leigh each tried to 
bring Anna Karenina’s 
smile to life. Now, fbr the 
first time in decades, a Rus- 
sian actress is to portray Leo 
Tolstoy's tragic heroine in a 
Russian film. 

Sergei Solovyov will not 
reveal which of two possible 
actresses he has chosen, how- 
ever, until he Is holding in his 
hand the £4 million he needs 
to make the picture. 

Just because one of the ac- 
tresses. Tatiana Druhich, hap- 
pens to be his wife does not 
mean she a better r- Hnnr -g 
than the other, Irina Metlits- 
kaya, he says. 

Tolstoy had a vivid image 
of the self-destructive Anna 
Karenina in his mind when 
he wrote the book, leaving a 
deman ding and detailed leg- 
acy for the chosen player, 
who must evoke “something 
terrible and cruel in her 
charm". 

The best Russian films of 
the 19908 have been searing 
dramas and documentaries 
about the violent, corrupt 
misery of post-Soviet life, or 
forays into the recent past, 
like Nikita Mikhalkov’s 
Oscar-winning Burned .by the 
Sun. But there have been no 
mainstream attempts to adapt 
the great 19th century writers 
— Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Che- 
khov, Turgenev — for the big 
screen. 

“We have a situation today 
when everyone, at home and 
abroad, thinks of Russia as an 
exotic country which is half- 
drunk, half-stupid, half- 
mafia," said Solovyov. 
“Everything that’s been go- 


ing on in this country since 
1917 is like a train which has 
been derailed and crashed. 
Some people have tried to 
crawl out of the wreckage, 
others have settled down to 
live under the embankment 
But the historical track of 
Russia has gone on In a differ- 
ent direction. 

“The films they shoot now 
are reportage from the spot 
from under the wreckage. But 
I don't want to be the maker 
of a report on the dying. I’d 
like to make Anna Karenina. 
It's a continuation of a his- 
tory which has not stopped." 

The Soviet film industry 
shot a stage version of the 
novel in the late 1940s, with 
Alla Tarasova in the lead role, 
and there was a full-blown 
1960s production starring 
Tatiana Samoylova. 

But that was when the state 
provided everything and paid 
everyone. 

“It’s shameful. There have 
been two years of preparatory 
work and Anna rearm tnw is 
almost ready to be shot," said 
Solovyov. "The cast has been 
chosen, the location has been 
found, a trial film has been 
made. But, as always in Rus- 
sia, everything depends on 
the finance.*’ 

Solovyov accepts that over- 
seas income will be essential 
to cover costs, since the com- 
bined revenue from television 
sales and distribution in the 
former Soviet Union would be 
too low. But he does not want 
to make concessions to the 
West 

“We were having some very 
positive discussions with 
American producers. Xt was 
going well, they were talking 
about Meryl Streep to play 
Anna Karenina. And they 
said there were just two small 
points they weren’t happy 
about One was that they 
wanted the cast to speak 
English instead of Russian. 
The other was the ending, 
•nils thing about her throw- 
ing herself under a train, they 
said, couldn't we do some- 
thing about that?" 


Lethal rabbit virus 
escapes from lab 


Christopher Zbm in Sydney 

EXPERIMENTS With a 
■■deadly rabbit virus which 
scientists hoped they could 
use to rid Australia of its 
most destructive pest species 
have been suspended after 
signs that the disease has es- 
caped quarantine on the test 
site. 

The alert has been raised 
because of fears that rabbit 
calici virus disease (RCD) has 
escaped from the remote 
Island where scientists have 
been testing its lethal effects. 

Their aim was to find a bio- 
logical weapon against the 
wild rabbit to replace myxo- 
matosis, which after 40 years 
is losing its power to kill as 
rabbits becomes resistant 

The Australian Animal 
Health. Laboratory has been 
conducting experiments with 
RCD for four years In the 
hope that it could be used to 
keep rabbit populations in 

in limite d argas. 

But they are concerned that 
It may be able to spread In 
ways they had not suspected 


— possibly carried by insects 

— and fear that If this Is true 
and the disease reaches the 
mainland it has the potential 
to almost eradicate pet rab- 
bits, create chaos at laborato- 
ries using rabbits, and do un- 
told environmental harm. 

In the wild, ecologists say, 
an uncontrolled spread of the 
virus and a sudden drop in 
-the rabbit population would 
force introduced predators 
such as foxes to hunt endan- 
gered native species for food. 

RCD affects only rabbits 
and can kill up to 95 per cent 
of those infected within 36 
hours. Because infected ani- 
mals die so fast, the move- 
ment of RCD can — paradoxi- 
cally be limited when 
passed from rabbit to rabbit 

But the scientists fear that 
it may also be transmissible 
i by, for example, the ubiqui- 
I tons bush Oy which can travel 
hundreds of miles. 

They became concerned 
when they found dead rabbits 
outside the fenced -off quaran- 
tine area on the uninhabited 
Wardang island, north-west 
of Adelaide. 
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Running out of gas 

No new ideas, just more ranting and rhetoric 


THE ADVANCE briefing on the Conser- 
vative conference promised new ideas, 
fresh commitments and a revived sense 
of direction. Two pledges per ministe- 
rial speech, said the optimistic sources, 
a coherent demonstration of a united 
party with its own modernisation pro- 
ject for the 2lst century to combat Tony 
Blair’s Labour. The word was that the 
model for Blackpool 1995 was to be 
Bournemouth 1986. the successful post- 
Westland Conservative conference at 
which party chairman Norman Tebbit 
drove ministers to commit themselves 
to fresh firm promises which would 
carry a revived party through and be- 
yond the next election. It worked then, 
but it hasn't worked now. Blackpool 
1995 Is turning out to be only Blackpool 
1995, a defensive Conservative confer- 
ence lacking momentum and capable at 
best of only an inert, nervous unity. 

The party's big consolation — though 
it is an important one — is that things 
could have been a lot worse. Yesterday 
was a good illustration of the political 
gains which the party has reaped from 
July 1995. If John Major had not set the 
leadership question to rest in July then 
every appearance by every senior min- 
ister at Blackpool would have been seen 
as a leadership bid. Michael Heseltine’s 
speech yesterday morning, like Michael 
Portillo's shameful rant the previous 
afternoon, would have been charged 
with disloyal and subversive meaning. 
The Tories are well rid of that. In the 
event, the deputy prime minister’s 
speech was no more than a well-deliv- 
ered morale-boosting turn, proof that 
the old pro can still strut his greying 
stuff, and a reminder that he is a better, 
and a dirtier. Blair-basher than anyone 
else in his party. 

But Mr Heseltine’s speech was almost 
wholly empty of the focused content 
which characterised Tory ministerial 
speeches in 1986. That might be allow- 
able if lesser performers were supply- 


ing the goods. But with the exception of 
Peter LUley. there has been little sense 
of such urgency or coherence. Too 
many ministers seem to have run out of 
gas. Yesterday two ministers with real 
departments at their command fell well 
short. Sir George Youngs Railtrack 
share sale announcement was news 
only in the timing; not many takers 
there, one sensed in the hall. And 
Gillian Shephard's committee on talk- 
ing proper is a stunt to beguile the 
media; it merely carries forward an 
announcement she already made a year 
ago. Nothing new there. 

This may not be Brian Mawhinney’s 
fault; but the party chairman will have 
to take responsibility for the conse- 
quences. It certainly does not yet add 
up to the kind of election-winning, 
agenda-setting project which was prom- 
ised and intended. It is easier to 
promise that sort of thing the third time 
round than the Fifth, of course. But this 
is a party which has taken some sap- 
ping blows this year at the polls. It is 
scared of Labour. It is in a reflex state 
of defensive unity, but it badly needs 
new messages and new themes. If it 
does not get them, it constantly faces 
the danger of the reopening of the 
European divide, as the deliberately 
provocative Portillo outburst on Tues- 
day. reprimanded by Heseltine yester- 
day, revealed. There is a sullen, uncer- 
tain mood, not easily lightened even 
with this undemanding audience. 
There is a deep pessimism in the party, 
a feeling of impotence, a feeling that 
events have conspired too long and too 
far against them. Even the traditional 
easy applause-winning buttons don't 
seem to have their usual potency this 
year. In the short run a great deal 
depends on Kenneth Clarke today and 
on John Major tomorrow. But when a 
party loses confidence, as this one has, 
it takes more than one speech by a 
suspect leader to- give it back. 


Bosnia’s bloody balance sheet 

The atrocities must be stopped as well as the fighting 


IF A BOSNIAN ceasefire is within sight 
or has finally emerged, is anyone en- 
titled to cheer? Even modest satisfac- 
tion seems distasteful in view of the 
appalling violations of human rights 
which have continued up to the last 
moment The most recent atrocities 
have often failed to capture the high 
ground of media attention. Yet they 
include some of the worst episodes of 
the whole war and the end of fighting 
will still leave tens of thousands of 
civilians in positions of great danger. 

The latest case has a particularly 
grim irony. Several thousand Muslim 
refugees have been driven out of the 
Serb stronghold around Banja Luka by 
the sadistic paramilitary forces of 
Zeljko "Arkan” Raznjatovic — some 
after being starved in prison camps, 
others without their sons or husbands 
whose fate is unknown. Many of these 
have now been turned around and 
bussed by Bosnian government authori- 
ties into areas newly captured by its 
army: these double victims, “desperate 
and terrified” in the words of the 
UNHCR, have simply been dumped 
back on the front line 

Cruelty is not the monopoly of any 
side. On Friday the Croatian president 
Ftanjo Tudjman was at last obliged to 
admit that atrocities have been commit- 
ted in the reoccupied 1 Krajina against 
local Serbs who believed his pledge that 
they would be safe if they stayed. Za- 
greb's protestations that there was no 
reason for more than 180,000 Serbs to 
flee look specious against the reality. 


now well documented by UN and Euro- 
pean officials and by human rights 
groups, of widespread looting, arson 
and murder. The only belated restraint 
comes from Zagreb’s fear that its efforts 
at association with the EU have been 
seriously set back by these outrages. 

AH atrocities and human rights 
abuses are to be condemned equally. 
Yet historical judgment will surely con- 
firm that the most persistent and ap- 
palling abuses have been perpetrated 
by the Bosnian Serb side. The July 
massacre at Srebrenica still has to be 
accounted for. There is much more 
work ahead for the international war 
crimes tribunal which — no one should 
forget — has already issued indict- 
ments against Radovan Karadzic. Ratko 
Mladic and the rebel Croatian Serb 
leader Milan Martic. But the immediate 
task is to prevent or minimise new 
atrocities by all sides. These last few 
days have created 150,000 refugees in 
northern Bosnia, washed like jetsam 
across fluctuating battle lines in misery 
and fear. UN and Nato pressure must be 
applied to ensure that Red Cross and 
UNHCR officials have access to the 
refugee camps and detention centres on 
both sides. Economic and political aid 
must be conditional as much on human 
rights as on a ceasefire. And — a 
warning to be directed particularly to 
the Serbs — any new massacre should 
incur reprisal. President Milosevic may 
claim to have no control over Arkan: he 
should establish it quickly — or face 
indictment himself as a war criminal. 


Talk proper: know wot I mean? 

Speaking English as Mrs Shephard would like it spoken 


IS THE GLOTTAL stop safe? Will even 
deep South London have to learn to say 
Tooting, rather than Too-ing? Will an- 
cient Northern practices, like “right” 
where the South says “very”, survive? 
The danger in Gillian Shephard's initia- 
tive to promote better spoken English, 
even to the point of introducing what 
might be called English orals into 
GCSE exams, is that it might promote 
uniformity, ironing out even more of 
the enriching differences which distin- 
guish one part of the kingdom from the 
rest of it Mrs Shephard denies such 
intentions, claiming that she herself 
speaks in the accents of Norfolk; as 
maybe she does, but hardly with the 
turnippy tang of your true East An- 
glian. Her aim is not that the whole of 
the land should speak proper, but that 
children should be helped to communi- 
cate in ways which effectively convey 
what they mean. As anyone who travels 
on buses or listens to interviews with 


footballers knows, incoherence can 
sometimes amount to a kind of disabil- 
ity, know what we mean? If Trevor 
McDonald and colleagues can help with 
that, good luck to them. 

No quarrel, either, with the choice of 
Mr McDonald as chairman, which 
ought to reduce suspicions that this is 
some kind of WASP conspiracy. All the 
more disappointing, then, that the two 
next names out of the hat are a Tory MP 
and the editor-in-chief of a newspaper 
group which, despite some flirtation 
with Blair, must still be classed as 
Tory-supporting until it proves itself 
otherwise. Against that, there is some 
encouragement in the promise that, 
breaking with recent practice, the new 
committee will include, along with 
media people and representatives of 
entertainment and sport, a trade union- 
ist. At least, that’s what we thought Mrs 
Shephard said. But it could be that 
Norfolk accent. 



Letters to the Editor 

By jingo, the new defence policy 


M ichael Portrno, in 
his speech at the Con- 
servative Party con- 
ference on Tuesday (Tories 
line up to play anti-Europe 
card, October li). demon- 
strates that he is very new to 
his job as Secretary of State 
for Defence. He appears to 
have overlooked the fact that 
for almost half a century the 
great bulk of Britain’s armed 
forces have been assigned to 
an international command. 
Nato; and it would have been 
the dominant partner in mat 
Alliance, the USA. which 
-would in tact have decided 
“when to fight and when not 
to fight". 

No member of Nato. nor of 
the European Union, is pro- 
posing “a single European 
army”, controlled by the 
European Commission; but in 
both the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance and in the European 
Union, governments, includ- 
ing our own. are rightly try- 
ing to find a way by which the 
defence policies and forces of 
the European members of the 
Alliance and of members of 
the European Union can be 
better organised to face 
together the security prob- 
lems of the future. Nothing Is 
more important than to en- 
sure that France plays a full 
part, as unfortunately she 


does not in Nato now. It is 
absurd to suggest that Britain 
can act alone. 

Lord Carver. 

(Chief of Defence Staff. 1973-76.) 
House of Lords. 

London SWlA QAA. 

M R PORTILLO is panick- 
ing unnecessarily. The 
only conceivable possibility 
of the British Army being run 
from Brussels arises from our 
membership of the North At- 
lantic Alliance, the headquar- 
ters of which is, of course, in 
Brussels. Is Mr Portillo advo- 
cating us doing as General De 
Gaulle did 38 years ago, and 
withdrawing from the inte- 
grated military structure of 
the Alliance? 

Sir Michael Palliser. 

(Former chairman of the 
Council of die International 
Institute for Strategic Studies.) 
Hampste ad. 

London NW3. 

I N THE past five years our 
forces in the Gulf and in 
Bosnia have been com- 
manded by an American, a 
Canadian and a Frenchman 
— hardly Britain “not being 
told when to fight and when 
not to fight". 

Julian Eccles. 

127 Wendell Road, 

London W12 9SD. 


T HIS country. Michael Por 
tillo has said, is “blessed 
with very brave soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen willing to give 
their lives for Britain”. Rub- 
bish! The possibility of dying 
for his country is something 
that a serviceman has tucked 
away very firmly out of sight 
at the back of his mind. As 
the American general George 
S Patton said; “No poor dumb 
bastard ever won a war by 
dying for his country — he 
won it by making the poor 
dumb bastard on the other 
side die for his country." 

Personally, the possibility 
of becoming “some part of a 
Foreign field that is for ever 
England" is something that I 
tried desperately (although at 
one time there was some 
degree of probability) to 
avoid. As soldiers say: “One 
live coward is worth 10 dead 
heroes.” 

Mr Portillo’s juvenile Jingo- 
ism is chilling. However did 
an immature young man like 
this come to be occupying the 
very responsible office of Sec- 
retary of Defence? It frightens 
me. 

Pat Ridley’. 

(Fanner Captain. 

Royal Artillery.) 

72 Dorset Avenue, 

Romford, 

Essex RM1 -UB. 


I LISTENED to Michael Por- 
tillo's speech with mount- 
ing unease. It must require 
moral blindness of a high 
order simultaneously to con- 
jure up the divisive senti- 
ments that have led Europe 
into two world wars, and dis- 
claim any British obligation 
to come to the aid of the vic- 
tims, should another conflict 
ever result. 

Could this perhaps be one 
of the most regressive and 
dangerous speeches to have 
been made by any cabinet 
minister in recent history? 
Tim Burton. 

107 High Street. 

Swaffham Bui beck, 
Cambridge CB5 OLX. 

T HE SAS may indeed be a 
fearsome outfit, but the 
real face of British terror is 
surely Michael Portillo and 
the speeches he unleashes to 
terrible effect on Tory 
conferences. 

Edward O Greening- 
25 Garden Street. 

London El. 

I DID not realise Mrs 
Thatcher was a mlddle-of 
the-road Tory until I heard 
Michael Portillo’s speech. 

V Crews. 

1 Dellfield Close. 

Beckenham BR3 2UJ. 


Final aria of a 
tragic opera 

I TAKE issue with almost 
every sentence of Cunrnd 
Wilson’s Provocations (Arts. 
October 9). 1 shared in some of 
Scottish Opera's “golden 
years" and 1 am grateful for 
my early training there, but it 
is obvious that a company's 
first steps are exciting and that 
there is a special frisson when 
its mere survival is “a triumph 
over the odds’*. The hard slog 
of maintaining the quality is 
much more demanding. 

Wilson implies that a fest- 
ival format means better per- 
formances. This misses the 
point. Hiring good people 
when you need them is always 
easier than maintaining a 
company but it presumes that 
someone else employs them 
for the rest of the year. Who 
will look after the develop- 
ment of Scottish singers, train 
young directors, conductors - 
and composers? Who will look 
to the fabric of artistic infra- 
structure without which the 
extraordinary success of Brit- 
ish opera could not have hap- 
pened? It is tragic that Wilson, 
with the Scottish Arts Council 
and so many others in govern- 
ment, is prepared glibly to be- 
tray this heritage. 

David Pountney. 

35 Brookfield Mansions. 
Highgate West Hill, 

London N6 6AT. 



On thirl ice 

C ATHERINE BENNETT (A 
fat chance of winning this 
model argument. October 10) 
reinforces the dangerous 
notion that being thin is the 
only acceptable body shape. 

Western society is increas- 
ingly pressurising people to 
be thin, through the com- 
bined forces of product adver- 
tising, fashion and super- 
model chic and the diet 
industry. Women, partic- 
ularly, grow up hating their 
own bodies. Girls in primary 
school are on diets and an- 
orexia is now being diagnosed 
pre-pubertv. 

The article does nothing to 
encourage more openness 
about the contradictions in 
many women’s lives about 
body image, food and eating, 
and only adds to the self- 
batred and low -self-esteem 
that many already feel. 

Rosie Oett. 

Co-ordinator. Centre 
for Women's Health. 

6 Sandyford Place, 

Sauchiehall Street. 

Glasgow G3 TNB. 



state of models, they are not 
“publicly reproving what ae- 


rate from anorexia is up to 19 
per cent; 40' to 50 per cent of 
anorexics never recover 
completely. 

Add this to the number of 
deaths from bulimia, and the 
number of suicides by girls 
and women despairing of ever 
being like the supermodels. 
Therapists and researchers 
agree that media represent- 
ations of very thin girls are a 
primary stimulus to the de- 
velopment of eating 
disorders. 

Fiona McFadden. 

43 Ldn Groes. 

Llauilechid, 

Betbesda, Gwynedd LL57 3EU. 

A S someone who has just 
completed a two-month 
diet, losing a stone In the pro- 
cess, I could not agree more 


with Catherine Bennett. To 
maintain a slim figure ta k es 
time and effort, as I have had 
the occasion to find out. 
Young women who succeed in 
doing so and tn the process 
resist all the temptations to 
which their lifestyle exposes 
them have my utmost 
admiration. 

The result is that they give 
us ail a feast for the eye which 
comes as light relief amidst 
the strife-ridden news bulle- 
tins to which we are sub- 
jected. I can therefore think of 
few better role models for tbis 
and other generations of 
young women to follow. And 
I'm hopelessly in love with 
Naomi Campbell, so there. 
Walter Cairns. 

Broomhurst Hall. 

836 Wilmslow Road. 
Manchester M20 8RP. 


The go-between 

H OWARD Jackson (Letters, 
October 10) is concerned 
about a possible reduction on 
work for solicitors if the op- 
portunity for mediation is 
more widely available, but he 
fails to understand (he media- 
tion process. 

Not ail disputes are capable 
of being mediated, but It is 
widely recognised that med- 
iation is in many instances 
the most appropriate method 
of resolving conflicts. 

If you have a problem you 
usually want to solve it. 
rather than spend a lot of 
money determining whether 
you are found to be right or 
wrong. Judges are self-ev- 
idently not mediators, be- 
cause mediators do not judge 
right from wrong. 

A properly funded national 
network of co mmuni ty media- 
tion services would help to 
remove a lot of inappropriate 
disputes from the legal sys- 
tem and give people the right 
to take part in a process in 
which they have the power to 
resolve their problems. 

Tony Billinghurst. 

Director, Mediation UK. 

82a Gloucester Road, 
Btshopston. 

Bristol BS78BN. 


Hit and ms 

I ’VE heard everything now 
— two high-profile writers 
who are also mothers, blam- 
ing feminism for the lack of 
feminist books enthusing 
about the joys of motherhood 
(Who loves you, baby? Octo- 
ber 9). If Yvonne Roberts and 
Maureen Freely think there is 
a need for such a book why 
haven't they written it Uiem 
selves? If they can't or don’t 
want to. why do they think 
anyone else should? 

Feminism is so easy to 
attack that it’s a wonder any- 
one bothers. It can’t defend it- 
self — It has no agreed pro- 
gramme, no central office, no 
authorised spokes people. 

For this lack, we feminists 
are to blame. But feminism is 
not to blame for the fact that 
many men beget children 
without having the slightest 
intention of doing their share 
of looking after them; or Tor 
the fact that some women 
choose to have families with 
these men. Rather than ac- 
cuse feminism of forgetting 
these women, one might ask 
why they have forgotten 
feminism. 

Zoe Fairbaims. 

31 Anerley Court, 

London SE20 8NN. 


Guardian readers, bless ’em 


Y OUR letters page used to 
value the opinions of the 
ordinary reader writing with 
old-fashioned pea and paper. 
It now seems to have been 
hijacked by people writing in 
some official capacity. In ad- 
dition. I have had a growing 
suspicion that the page was 
becoming more and more 
male-dominated. To check I 
wasn’t just being paranoid. I 
have been keeping count In 
13 editions, The Guardian has 
published 172 letters; 128 were 
from men, 29 from women, 
and 15 from people whose sex 
was not apparent. 

AL Crocker. 

19 Sigh Street. 

Shoreham. Kent. 

I FEEL compelled to respond 
to the imbecllic letter (Octo- 
ber 3) suggesting that “the 
most obvious solution" to the 
Stonehenge A303 road 
realignment is “to move the 
dozen or so stones a few fields 
away , . I wonder if this fool 
even realises the astrological 
significance of the stones or 
(he primitive energy that 
must have been required to 
get them there? He is also 
crudely unaware of the 


stones’ age In comparison to 
his inevitably essential auto- 
mobile. Maybe, just maybe, 
humans will stop being so In- 
credibly selfish. 

O Sylvester Bradley. 

11 Wrens Park House. 

London E5 9LL. 

I KNOW I should probably be 
reading something like 
Hugo Young, but after a hard 
day at school (vice-principal 
in a highly successful com- 
prehensive. since you ask) I 
was reading your style sec- 
tion and came across the tosh 
about corduroy jackets being 
“a uniform for school-teach- 
ers”. I teach kids the impor- 
tance of original and elegant 
prose. Have a word with the 
particular teenage scribbler 
responsible, will you? 
Brendan Mnlcahy. 

34 Burleigh Park Road, 
Plymouth. 


Pleasa include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters lor clarity and concision. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 


Rabid with rage 

Y OUR correspondent’s ex- 
perience of the expense 
and trauma Inflicted by the 
quarantine system (Letters, 
October 4) reflects that of the 
10,000 petawners whose cats 
and dogs are subjected to it 
every year, at a total cost of 
same £15 million. 

It is now widely accepted 
that a modem system af vac- 
cination, antibody testing and 
unambiguous Identification 
(by micro-chip or tattoo! pro- 
vides a safe and infinitely 
preferable alternative. 

The House of Commons 
Select Committee on Agricul- 
ture unanimously recom- 
mended last year that quaran- 
tine should be replaced by a 
sensible modem system, at 
least for pets coming from 
rabies-free countries. Such a 
system already exists for com- 
mercially traded cats and 
dogs. 

Change has been resisted 
by the vested interests in- 
volved and delayed by , 
bureaucratic inertia 
Lady Fret well. 

Chairman, Passports for i 
Peta (incorporating Fido>. 

44 The Little Boltons. 

London SW 10 9LL. j 



A Country Diary 


STROKESTOWN. Co Ros- 
common and the BDRREN. 
Ireland: The land lay quiet, 
the wind still, clouds un- 
moved. We entered Strokes- 
town, driving down one arm 
of its cruciform plan, the 
street so wide — an avenue 
to the impressive gates of the 
big house. Strokestown 
House, home of the region’s 
former landlord. A local 
man. Lake Dodd, became 
friendly with the last of the 
landlord's family. He had a 
dream to buy. restore and 
open the House to the public. 
This he did. to his great 
crediL He did more, inaugu 
rating in some of the out- 
buildings the Famine 
Museum, duly opened by our 
President, who is its patron. 
The whole venture stands as 
a monument to Irony: the 
gracious elegance of its 
house, beautiful in its pro 
portions. lovely in its arte- 
facts. its cornucopia — and 
the Famine Museum with its 
uncompromising statement 
of degradation, graceless 
reality, starving destitution. 
This year is the 150th ann- 
iversary of the Great Famine 


of Ireland (1845 1849). There 
is scarcely a nation on this, 
our earth, which does not 
commemorate some past 
event, a war, the victory of 
it. the mourning for its effect 
— the dead. There are only 
the million dead, the two 
million fled, poor, decent 
people: as good as ourselves. 
A tenant’s letter to his land- 
lord begging for the passage 
money to America reveals in 
his fulsome praise for the 
landlord's generosity the 
man's abasement, his loss of 
human dignity. The starving 
people . . lived principally 
upon the herbs of the field, 
nettle tops, wild mustard, 
water cress and even in some 
places dead bodies were 
found with grass in their 
mouths" (National Concen- 
sus of Ireland. 1851). But be 
yond history’s causes, ef- 
fects, interpretations we now 
Just simply mourn our inno- 
cent dead. So we return to 
the beautiful Burren where 
the land lies quiet, the wlud 
still, clouds unmoved as they 
did when, here too, the last 
of its Famine victims died. 

SARAH POYNTZ 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


P ATHOS grips the 
world of Scottish 
Third Division foot- 
ball. Last March, when 
sliker Steve Tosh scored 
twice for his beloved 
Arbroath, Mr Sye Webster 
promised to kiss the referee 
should the hat-trick ensue. 
Ensue it did. and his gentle 
peck on the refs cheek 
caused delight to all who 
saw it. However— and here 
the story turns nasty —Mr 
Webster was then banned 
from the ground for a year. 
Such a cause celebrehas the 
ban become that, when Mr 
Webster met him in a Man- 
chester bar, Bobby Charl- 
ton knew the details: mean- 
while. when the two met in 
Portugal, footballer Paul 
Walsh offered to hold a 
whip-round among his 
Manchester City team- 
mates to bny Mr Webster a 
season ticket. Despite »hi«, 
and despite three appeals to 
the club. Mr Webster 
remains excluded until 
March-1 1996. He is con- 
demned to watch Arbroath 
from a wall outside the cold- 
est ground in Britain— and 
even a doctor's note ex- 
plaining that the wall is 
causing him piles has failed 
to do the trick. The Diary 
asks all Arbroath Cans to 
boycott the ground until 
that ban is lifted. Unban the 
Arbroath One. 


Smiling through 
gritted teeth 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T HE Conservative Party 
is uniting. Between 
the elections of 1992 
and 1997, it will have 
exhibited more* vicious feud- 
ing and durable animosity 
than any Tory government 
for 50 years. But as the mo- 
ment approaches to do the 
business, the most successful 
party in the modem history 
of democracy is getting it 
together. This unity is bring- 
ing mnifTwnT uplift. It is S6fi- 

ously deceptive. It will fall 
apart after the election, win 
or lose. But it does satisfy the 
first pre-condition for 
survivaL 

The uniting is far from tri- 
umphal. It is built on a miser- 
able combination of compla- 
cency and angst Ministers 
have paraded to the confer- 
ence platform with the bag- 
gage, and the selective statis- 
tics. of people whoVe been 
governing for 16 years and 
are sure they’ve done a decent 
job. But among the represen- 
tatives, and among intelligent 
ministers as well, there is a 
sense of inextinguishable 


T HE Diary must apolo- 
gise to Transport Sec- 
retary Sir George 
Young who did not as 
reported yesterday, com- 
mandeer a carriage of an 
overcrowded commuter 
train for a photo opportu- 
nity while going to 
Blackpool. He and his wife 
Aurelia in fact travelled as 
normal, as first-class punt- 
ers ona trip during which 
Sir George was handed a 
market-research form 
aboot the catering. He con- 
scientiously filled out job 
details, and to the question 
‘'What qualifications do 
you have for your job?”, 
repl ied w ith the admirably 
concise “None”. Sir George 
is a good and modest egg. to 
whom photo opportunities 
are anathema. Apologies 
again for the mistake. 

D ithering Tele- 
graph owner Conrad 
Black isrefusingto 
confirm the appointments 
made earlier this week by 
Steploc. The West Highland 
terrier appointed Dominic 
Lawson as new Telegraph 
editor and Charles Moore 
as his deputy — yet still Mr 
Black's paralysis of indeci- 
sion remains. Speculation 
now focuses on Boris the 
Jackal Johnson, who can- 
celled an interview with 
Colin Powell on Monday, 
explaining that he had to 
leave the country at short 
not ice. M r Black, it should 
be noted, was also abroad at 
the lime. As for my old 
friend Simon Heffer, be tells 
friends that he expects to 
become editor of the Specta- 
tor: failing this, he says he 
will leave journalism to 
resume liis old career as a 
catwal k model. 

A DETROIT policeman 
attending the trial of 
a man who burgled 
his house was astonished to 
notice that the defendant — 
who pleaded not guilty — 
was wearing his own police 
issue boots. 

T HE Son was in a fright- 
ful state in its leader 
column yesterday 
about a forthcoming 
Cracker episode, moving 
News at Ten to 10.15pm. be- 
cause a rape scene may not 
be shown until after the TV 
watershed. “So why not edit 
out that scene altogether?” 
asks the paper. “Graphic vi- 
olent sex is not entertain- 
ment. 11 is sick." That was 
on page eight. On page one 
was "My sex hell with Rose 
West". Pages three and four 
were devoted to a fulsome 
account of testimony at the 
West trial, headlined “Rose 
made tea. they stripped me 
and started”. Meanwhile, 
pa pi's five and six (“1 could 
make this my torture 
room'*) dealt with spying 
through peepholes, feree- 
in-a-bed sex and bondage. 
Sometimes with Son leaders 

it's hard to decide between 
genuine moral outrage and 
scaring self-parody. 

I N Tasmania. Don Dsvey 
was convicted this week 
for breaking legislation 
about radio communica- 
tions. Mr Davey was or- 
dered to surrender his radio 
and fined AS2.000 for 
“quacking liken duck over 
the airwaves'*. 


fcAM MB (XXtnUO c OUNratfttUR 
vers in rn& next arena** 





anxiety. If smugness and self- 
doubt can co-exist, the 
product is present here In 
Blackpool. This party is 

united in fatalistic gloom, 
which Michael Heseltine, in a 
performance more elegiac 

than electric, only briefly dis- 
pelled yesterday. It is conceal- 
ing from itself, moreover, the 
issue that tears at its guts. 

The components of the new 
unity are twofold. First, the 
bid politics returns to a party 
which has, at last, rediscov- 
ered that the Labour leader is 
worth attacking more than 
their own. The therapeutic ef- 
fect of Mr Major's summer en- 
dorsement continues. If an 
autumn contest beckoned, 
every speech here would 
sound different. As it is, 
there's nothing left to 
no crafty adjective or subtle 
ambiguity to Incessant 

corridor whispering. Tony 
Blair can be attacked without 
fear or favour from every side, 
and minister, obviously 
under chairman's orders, has 
set in place the only str a tegy 
they pgn hope to wor k : 
separating the seductive Blair 
from the horny-handed party 
in which he is plainly, as they 

thfailr nn alian 

They can't quite decide how 
best to do this. Blair the vet- 
eran lefty, continues to make 
appearances. Heseltine still 
tries, absurdly, to resurrect 
ftfe fearsome figment, which 
speaks matniy for the juices 
of anachronism dripping 
through his »wnn«l oration. 


! On the whole, Blair the soft- 
centred Tory is a more fa- 
voured object of disgust, the 
“hypocrisy” over schools, his 
most nauseating impiety. 
Hezza landed a punch or two 
there. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition- fulfils his hallowed 
task of bringing the Tory 
Party together far more effec- 
tively than the leader of the 
Government 

A second source of unity 
has been the restraint of 
those most expected to con- 
test it John Redwood turns 
out to be a more timid thinker 
than many people expected 
after his liberation. His dili- 
gent speech-making round 
the conference fringe rivals 
the balmy days of Tony Beam. 
And he has made suggestions 
for spending cuts. But nobody 
on the Right has yet had the 
nerve, or perhaps the imagi- 
nation. to propose serious 
cuts in welfare provision, or 
any other re-shaping of social 
spending. Caution infuses 
their attitudonlsing. The Red- 1 
wood programme includes 
more handouts, for example 
to children who, he says, 
ahnnTd be able to inherit their 
parents’ home tax-free. He 
would make savings on waste 
and fraud but the major, cost- 
ed challenge to the Govern- 
ment's priorities, which a 
serious right must surely 
launch some time, hasn't 
began. There will always be a 
lot of shouting for tax-cuts. 
But the sound-money In- 
stincts are almost as strong. 


Here is where the is 

most apocalyptic, but emit- 
ting more conftision thaw ran- 
corous division. 

They are saying the same 
about Europe, the only 
with blood on its It is 

true that a kind of truce ha« 
been declared. It is likely that 
this will not be subjected to 
much rigorous examination 
in the next 18 months. None- 
theless, the conference is 
hammering further into place 
the definition of a party that 
feasts off lies and regurgitates 
garbage about Europe with a 
gluttony that will shortly 
make sensible Tory govern- 
ment impossible. 

The Euro-phobee declare 
themselves content. Never 
has the fete of the franc 
resounded more deliciously 
round the Winter Gardens. 
The decreasing credibility of | 
the singlecurrency timetable. : 
combined with the stately 
sloth of progress towards the . 


There is a sense of 
inextinguishable 
anxiety, if smugness 
and seff-doubt can 
co-exist, the 
product is here in 
Blackpool 

ElTs Tntgrgr w r w m rngntal Con- 
ference, means there will be 
no early test of the position 
Mr Major has settled on: 
which says that full-blooded 
Euro-scepticism and ministe- 
rial responsibility are no 
longer inconsistent. This is a 
Euro-sceptlc government, 
mrKi it has to start dealing 
with the EU in the real world 
— bat that may not be fer a 
year or two. 

Some ministers imaging it 
will be easy, when the time 
comes, to re-enter governing 
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oral tradition 


rather than electoral mode. 
Foreign Secretary Rlfkind 
even began this week to un- 
pick Major's disastrous 
pledge against any extension 
of majority voting. But, as 
soon as he was further ques- 
tioned, he reassembled the 

commitment in a torrential 
flood of anxious words. Per- 
haps one should sympathise. 
B ehin d the sceptics’ truce, 
hostilities continue with feet- 
stamping jubilation. Michael 
Portillo, an intelligent man. 
made the basest emptiest ap- 
peal to coarse nationalism 
ever heard from a British De- 
fence Secretary. Mr M^jor ap- 
plauded him keenly. The dia- 
tribes from the floor ranged 
fer beyond the smallest con- 
nection with truth in their ac- 
count of the powers of Brus- 
sels. It is a rare minister who 
now prefeces his ritual on- 
slaught with even token refer- 
ence . to what Europe does 
right. It is a rare rank-and- 
filfir who believes Europe has 
any merit whatever. 

This party is rapidly on the 
way to disengaging from the 
European mainstream alto- 
gether. Its leaders are so terri- 
fied of the lumpen masses in 
the hall, that they dare not 
offer the slightest rebuke to 
their fantasies. Ministers, 
who spend half their lives ne- 
gotiating and compromising 
with 14 other European gov- 
ernments. prefer to pretend 
they wouldn’t know fee way 
to Paris if you gave them a 
free ticket. 

Major knows perfectly well 
the perils of this attitude. 
There is a big difference be- 
tween establishing a negotiat- 
ing position to help move 
Europe our way and stoking 
the party into a condition de- 
signed to make fee defence of 
fee British interest in the EU 
hwpnwrihip. This process will 
reach a fearful c-nmav if fee 
Conservatives lose fee elec- 
tion. But that is k»gg nlniminp 
than what it will have done to 
them it by same grim perver- 
sity, they win. 



Devil in disguise 

Ireland’s bishops yesterday pledged never again 

to cover up sex-abuse scandals. David Sharrock vl 

recalls similar promises. Will a nation lose faith? Mfm fm! 


EARLY a year 
after the Irish 
government off Al- 
bert Reynolds 
was toppled by 
the case of Father Brendan 
Smyth, the “paedophile 
priest", the Catholic Church 
in Ireland continues to suffer 
the consequences. As the date 
approaches of next month’s 
national referendum to de- 
cide whether fee republic’s 
ban on divorce should be 
lifted, the bishops are strug- 
gling to restore confidence in 
what is still the state's most 
powerful institution. 

The end of Mr Reynolds's 
premiership, so soon after the 
triumph of peace in Northern 
Ireland, still raises some in- 
triguing questions. The 
charge levelled at him by his 
partner Dick Spring, the 
Labour Party leader who is 
still in government, was that 
fee Fianna Fail chief was in 
breach of trust In political 
terms that was the end of 
Brendan Smyth’s significance 
— though the President of the 
High Court and an otfinial m 
fee Attorney General's office 
also bad to resign. 

But for fee Church, fee 
nightmare — a Jacobean trag- 
edy which began wife a dying 
priest receiving the last rites 
from two colleagues in a Dub- 
lin gay club, even as Mr Reyn- 
olds began to teeter — was 
only just beginning. The same 
issue of trust Is at the heart of 
fee problem: the faithful have 
been shaken by the seeming 
lack of honesty displayed by 
the Church in its handling of 
the scandals breaking over it 
But there have bear practical 
repercussions too. Allega- 
tions of sexual abuse doubled 
in fee wake of fee Smyth 
scandaL After the last batch j 
of scandals, fee Dublin Rape | 
Crisis Centre reported a 21 : 
per cent increase in calls. 

Even before fee Brendan 
Smyth case, the authority cf 
fee Church had suffered a few 
knocks. The Bishop of Gal- 
way, Bamonn Casey, was un- 
covered as not just a spiritual 
but a physical father, wife a 
son and former lover living in 
fee US. His fellow bishops, 
gathered at Maynooth this 
week, must look back on that 
episode as a golden age of 
innocence compared with, 
what has since come to light 

In the past month two more 
serious child sex-abuse cases 
have been laid at the 
Church's door. In both, com- 
pensation has been paid to 
victims for horrific attacks 
made upon them by priests 
while they were altar boys 
during fee 1970s. Vile though 
these offences woe. it is fee 
Church's response to the pub- 
licity surrounding fee revela- 
tions which has, if anything, 
done more to shatter its claim 
of morel authority. 

Both occurred within fee 
diocese of Dublin, the wealth- 
iest In Ireland. Its archbishop, 
Dr Desmond Connell, claimed 
that he had been libelled in a 
television documentary made 
by fee state broadcasting 
company. RTE. This revealed 
that in 1993 he had loaned 
IR527.500 to a priest. Father 
Ivan Payne, to pay a civil 


Natasha Walter 


G illian Shephard yes- 
terday announced her 
desire to preserve an- 
other national asset. Not 
grant-maintained schools, but 
the Bngifaii language. Her 
new campaign for better 
English, chaired by Trevor 
McDonald, wife those other 
paragons of linguistic recti- 
tude, Gyles Brandreth MP 
and Sir David English, will 
boost a new school qualifica- 
tion in spoken English. 

British oral culture is rid- 
dled wife strange problems. 
As John Sutton, general sec- 
retary of the Secondary 
Heads' Association, said: 
“One of the things I have 
noticed In other English- 
speaking countries is a 
greater degree of confidence 
among young people about 
just standing up and speak- 
ing.” It is notable that Trevor 
McDonald learnt his own flu- 
ent, rather formal speech in 
the West Indies. And, how- 
ever much we mock their 
“Have a nice day” motifs, we 
are often reminded that 
Americans tend to speak with 
much more fluency and con- 
trol than fee British. Our pol- 
iticians cannot work a crowd 
to tears like Jesse Jackson; 
our chat-show hosts cannot 
weave seductive parodies of 
intimacy Ufa* Oprah Winfrey. 

The difference runs beyond 
public speaking. The ability 
to go vividly and gracefully 
wife fee chattering flow is a 
sine quo non of American 
social life; compare this wife 
the cool jitters of south-east 
B ritain. Education here is 
still predicated on fee flow of 
speech from teacher to stu- 
dent, a culture that resists 
equal, eager ra mraiminatinn 
When I moved from a British 
university to an American 
one, the difference was strik- 
ing. At first the British stu- 
dents were uncomfortable in 
a situation where everyone 
spoke, and everyone was ex- 
pected to speak. And then we 
were seduced by fee informal 
oral culture — being able to 
start without knowing how 
you would finish, to apologise 
nonchalantly when you were 

wrong, and to enjoy the plea- 
sures of collective rather than 
private discovery. 

In other words, it will take 
a lot more than a campaign 
for better English to change 
our speaking culture. It 1 
would require the breaking , 
down of our class system, the . 
shaking up of our education j 
system, and a whole cultural 
shift towards a can-do, or can- ' 
say, mentality. 

But there are inimitable j 
strengths in British speech. 
This campaign will never, 
thank God, be able to dent its 
most beloved and difficult 
patterns. Those patterns 


range all the way from the 
surreal roundabouts of Pin- 
ter-speak, a pattern heard 
every day on London buses; 
to the new political rhetoric 
that never misses its tripar- 
tite beat; to all the varied 
linguistic landscapes immor- 
talised in the literature of 
James Kelman or Adam 
Thorpe or Victor Bead ley. 
Against all feat life and con- 
stant movement we certainly 
don’t need any strengthening 
of the artificial straitjacket iff 
BBC English, the self-con- 
scious lingua franca of fee 
south-east middle class. 

But even if we aren't going 
to hold it up as a kind of ideal, 
we have to recognise the 
power that standard Rn gitah 
can confer. After all. delightful 
as we find our mix of spoken 
forms in theory, in practice 
the media, law, politics and 
business are dominated by 
people who have mastered one 
kind of speech pattern. 

All the best schools already 
recognise fee importance of 
fee spoken as troll as fee 
written word In opening 
doors. At one careers confer- 
ence I visited in a school in 
Tower Hamlets, most of 
whose pupils wouldn’t speak 
English at home, the students 
performed job-interview role- 
plays. Their tussles over how 
to communicate most effec- 
tively in such alien theatres 
were Illuminating. They 
reminded the other partici- 
pants how artificial many of 
our common lrnguigti^ ges- 
tures are. We have taken 
them so much for granted 
that we give them moral 
names like “straightforward” 
or “polite”. But however arti- 
ficial they are, we need to 
realise how important it is 
tha t ehiidron are given a 
chance to learn them — with- 
out Shrugging off other modes 
of communication. 

The most dismissive com- 
ments about such an idea 
often come from the higher 
echelons of education. The 
headmaster of Harrow School 
said yesterday: “Instinctively 
I do not lite this idea. It 
assumes standardised 
English and I'm a great be- 
liever in fee rich variety of 
English language.” The head- 
master of Westminster 
School, similarly, said: “It 
would be very difficult to pro- 
duce objective views on what 
standardised English should 
be." Perhaps they can afford 
to be so dismissive because 
what their pupils are learning 
in the playground and at 
home doesn't need to be 
: defined or rewarded. 

As the newsreader, the MP 
and the newspaperman now 
go off and chat about just how 
they should improve spoken 
English, they should not let 
the outdated ideal of a stand- 
ardised language control 
their dialogue, although it 
will figure in it. Any qualifi- 
cation can be designed to take 
account of local diversity, to 
respond to fee communities 
feat students come from, fee 
aims they have, fee norms 
they want It need not be 
about conforming to an ab- 
stract ideal of correct speech, 
but can reward articulacy in 
any accent. 


.. | 


claim for damages by a for- 
mer altar boy, Andrew Mad- 
den. But less than 24 hours 
later. Dr Connell was forced 
to retract after he was shown 
to have previously rejected 
involvement in compensati on 
claims. “If people have been 
misled by what I said, I most 
sincerely apologise because 
... it was not my intention to 
cover up. The out-of-court 
settlement never entered my 

head.” 

It never entered his head. 
Worse was to follow. The 
Irish Times, usually censori- 
ous of the press's pursuit of 
unsavoury allegations 
against priests, delivered an 
even more damning indict- 
ment of Church policy. It de- 
voted nearly a page to the 
harrowing story of a man 
who had been so badfy abused 
by a priest that on one occa- 
sion he blacked out Alan 
O'Sullivan, now a 32-year-old 
architectural draughtsman, 
told the newspaper that 
Father Patrick Hughes had 
raped, buggered and taken 
pornographic photographs of 
him between fee ages of nine 
and 11. 

In this instance, fee priest 
had paid £504)00 compensa- 
tion without the assistance of 
the Dublin diocese. But the 
diocese had. nevertheless, 
played the role of legal con- 
duit Both cases spoke in a 
singularly furtive voice of the 
Church’s “pastoral" attitude 
to the horror of abuse com- 
mitted by those whose reli- 
gious rank enables them to 
exercise powerful authority 
over tiie vulnerable. As Mr 



O'Sullivan said to the Irish 
Times, on recalling seeing the 
priest some years after fee 
attacks took place: “It was 
almost worse than the actual 
abuse. It was like fee cruel 
twist at fee end of a film. The 
terrifying thing was that I 
had told everyone and noth- 
ing had happened, and here 
he is a gain ” 

Mr O'Sullivan’s solicitor, 
Julian Deale, was astonished 
by fee speed with which the 
Dublin diocese agreed a 
settlement and fee lack of 
, “one syllable of condolence” 
for his client “In the letter I 
wrote in March 1993, I indi- 
cated that if there was some 
level of apology or some level 
of contrition, he would take a 
different view.” he said. “I 
never even got any acknowl- 
edgment that they would con- 
sider that.” 

I T EMERGED that 
Father Payne holds a 
seat on fee Church body 
which examines 
requests for marriage 
imrtnlTngnta — a process that 
often involves questioning 
couples about their sex lives. 
Earlier in his career he was a 
children’s hospital chaplain. 
In 1982, two years after the 
alleged abuse against Andrew 
Madden ended, Payne 
received psychiatric counsel- 
ling was, according to fee 
diocese, “considered fit for 
mini s try". 

Father Patrick Hughes also, 
at the time of allegations first 
made by Mr O’Sullivan in 
1974. “was refer red for assess- 
ment by a consultant psychia- 


trist He expressed the opin- 
ion that the priest was not 
suffering from a disorder 
which would prevent him 
from continuing in ministry." 

But who made these “as- 
sessments”, and whore are 
the two prints now? What 
confidence can Irish Catho- 
lics have that their Church 
will in fixture take a firmer 
line and involve the proper 
law-enforcing authorities? As 
the Progressive Democrat MP 
Liz O’Donnell said in fta Dill 
last week, fee feet that the 
abusers remain at large with 
no criminal record raises 
questions about the Church’s 
understanding of child abuse 
as, first and foremost a crimi- 
nal matter. “The notion of 
foams of lawyers agreeing 
monetary settlements for 
child abuse in the same way 
as it might occur in a claim 
for personal injuries is quite 
abhorrent,” she said. “What 
other category of paedophile 
could, in effect, buy his way 
out of the criminal process 
with fee knowledge of the 
Church authority?” 

The bishops, meeting in 
Maynooth yesterday, have at- 
tempted to regain fee highe r 
morel ground by pledging 
henceforth to report all seri- 
ous sex allegations involving 
fee clergy to the police. The 
Primate Cardinal Cabal Daly 
said he was deeply ashamed 
that some priests had been 
abusive of children. The 
words will be welcome, but 
action will also be required as 
proof that a fundamental 
change in Church policy has 
begun. In fee wake of fee 


Brendan Smyth affair last 
year. Dr Daly promised no 
more cover-ups: but that has 
not stopped the flood of allega- 
tions, nor the impression that 
the Church is more interested 

hi damag e limitation than 
reparation and prevention. 

Will the faithful — in a 
country wife the highest rate 
of church attendance in 
Europe — become “case-hard- 
ened” by it all? The congrega- 
tion at Father Payne's church 
angrily ejected reporters 
following his unmasking. hi 
the United .States, fee Catho- 
lic Church has paid out an 
estimated $650 million (£400 
million) in compensation and 
legal fees over clerical sex 
abuse since fee 1980s — but 
the faithful still flocked to see 
Pope John Paul last week. 

Yesterday's statement from 
fee bishops afifeettrefy repri- 
mands the vice-president of 
their meeting. Dr Connell, 
who last week equivocated on 
fee question of reporting 
allegations to the police. “If it 
hag the appearance of truth it 
will be necessary for me to get 

in contact wife fee civil 
authorities,” he told RTE. 
“I£” 

Unless Dr Connell and his 
fellow bishops now demon- 
strate that they are prepared 
to deal more openly and hon- 
estly wife the evil of abuse in 
their Church — just as It is 
dealt with by fee laity — then 
tire rank-and-file mass attend- 
ee may soon learn to leave 
their priests to fee mercy of 
fee press next limp a scandal 
comes knocking at their par- 
iah church door. 
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John Palmer in Strasbourg 


T HE European Com- 
mission fought back 
last night against 
critics of plans to 
achieve monetary 
union by the target date of 
1999 by pledging that a single 
currency would help to more 
than halve unemployment In 
the European Union within 5 
years. 

A Commission paper, Euro- 
pean Strategy for Employ- 
ment, is a calculated answer 
to the UK government and 
others who claim that the at- 
tempt to achieve monetary 
union can succeed only at the 
expense of growth and jobs. 
This is at the heart of the de- 


Dini is 
early 
tip 

for IMF 


Aleat Bnuniwr and Larry 
Elliott in Washington 


L AMBERTO Dini. Italy's 
caretaker prime minister 
and former central 
banker, is emerging as an 
early fcvourite to succeed Mi- 
chel Camdessus as managing 
director of the International 
Monetary Fund in 1997. 

Mr Dini, who has been at- 
tending the IMF/World Bank 
annual meetings in his 
capacity as Italy's finance 
minister, has told colleagues 
that he does not want to 
remain in elected politics. 

Mr Camdessus, aged 62, is 
completing his second five- 
year period in office and has 
hinted that he would be 
happy to serve a third term. 
His relentless pursuit of a 
new general allocation of 
special drawing rights. IMF 
reserves. In the face of G7 dis- 
quiet and his short-circuiting 
of procedures in the case of 
the Mexico rescue has weak- 
ened his support among key 
shareholders. 

Historically, the IMF post 
has been in the gift of the 
leading European sharehold- 
ers in the Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions, and the World 
Bank president has been cho- 
sen by the US. 

Mr Dini's candidacy might 
suffer because another Ital- 
ian, Renata Ruggiero, last 
year was appointed to be di- 
rector-general of the World 
Trade Organisation. 

Among other potential can- 
didates is Andrew Crockett, 
former international director 
of the Bank of England and 
presently general manager of 
the Bank for International 
Settlements, the Basle-based 
central banking group. 

The Government could 
choose Instead to support an- 
other senior UK official such 
as Sir Nigel Wicks, director of 
overseas finance at the Trea- 
sury and a former executive 
director of the IMF. or a for- 
mer chancellor such as Lard 
Lawson, who had ambitions 
to head the OECD in Paris. 

It is almost certain that 
France will press for the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France, 
Jean-Claude Trichet. 


bate in France about whether 
to maintain its “strong franc" 
policy with new austerity 
measures. 

The EU commissioner for 
economic affairs. Yves Thl- 
bault de Silguy. insisted that 
EU governments could take 
active measures to create 11 
million new jobs and reduce 
unemployment from its pres- 
ent level of 10.7 per cent to 5 
per cent by the year 2000. 

“The key message is that if 
Europe manages to achieve 
its objective of investment-led 
growth of 3 to 35 per cent per 
year, the resulting Call in un- 
employment could (reach) 7.5 
per cent by the year 2000.” Mr 
de Silguy said. 

But he added that if mem- 
ber countries also took fur- 


ther, active measures to boost 
Jobs, as agreed at the Essen 
summit last December, they 
could produce a further 25 
per cent fall in unemploy- 
ment to 5 per cent. 

Despite fears that the drive 
for a single currency could 
deflate the EU economies, the 
Commission points confi- 
dently to evidence of a more 
optimistic trend. “The pros- 
pects for growth look good, 
the competitiveness of our 
economies is increasing, in- 
flation is set to remain very 
low and the profitability of 
companies is improving 
markedly,” Mr de Silguy said. 

Even if they are forced to 
trim their growth forecast for 
1996, Commission economists 
believe that this will be made 


up in subsequent years- But 
they insist that a sustained 
high investment growth rate 
will crucially depend ou meet- 
ing die Maastricht treaty cri- 
teria for a single currency, 
notably reducing budget defi- 
cits. -in order to benefit from 
the stimulus of long-term low 
rates of interest 
The new Commission strat- 
egy combines macro-eco- 
nomic guidelines for achiev- 
ing monetary union In 1999 
with ambitious plans for 
structural economic reform. 
The EU social affairs commis- 
sioner, Padraig Flynn, joint 
author of the new strategy 
with Mr de Silguy, warned 
that the entire project de- 
pended on tiie answers to 
three key questions. 


“The questions are: Will 
(the employers and trade 
unions) work together to 
achieve price stability and 
higher real wage levels rather 
than inflationary wage settle- 
men ts? Will governments 
commit themselves to an 
active rattier than a passive 
labour market policy? And 
will business use the opportu- 
nity to transform higher prof- 
its into new investment and 
new Jobs." Mr Flynn said. 

There is evidence that in- 
vestment is accelerating in 
most EU countries and the 
Commission believes this off- 
sets any undue risk of defla- 
tion due to the tell in budget 
deficits. But Commission 
economists acknowledge they 
cannot accurately predict 


that this upturn in growth 
and investment will yield sig- 
nificantly more new jobs than 
will disappear as a result of 
the continuing restructuring 
of European industry. 

For all the British govern- 
ment's well-rehearsed scepti- 
cism in Blackpool and else- 
where about a single 
European currency, the Com- 
mission’s optimism about the 
effects of its strategy will be 
largely shared by the Chan 
ceilor of the Exchequer, Ken- 
neth Clarke. Speaking after a 
meeting of EU finance minis 
ters in Spain two weeks ago. 
Mr Clarke underlined his be- 
lief that meeting the Maas- 
tricht treaty conditions for 
monetary union was the best 
way of underpinning growth. 


The Royal Navy’s first purpose-built helicopter carrier was launched yesterday. The £170 million, 20,500 tonne carrier is still to be fitted with its 
electrical, firefighting and heating systems. It is the first warship to be built at the Go van yard on the Upper Clyde for 25 years photograph: paul hackett 

Clinton attacks hawks on overseas aid 


Larry EVott and 

Alex Brummer in Washington 


P RESIDENT Clinton last 
night Invoked the mem- 
ories of Roosevelt and 
Elsenhower as he made a pas- 
sionate appeal for -Republi- 
cans in the US Congress not 
to turn their backs on the 
world’s poor. 

Strongly defending his in- 
ternationalist approach to 
economic and foreign policy, 
Mr Clinton launched a strong 
attack on the new mood of 
protectionism on Capitol Hill. 

To applause from bankers 
and financial leaders at the 
annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in 


Washington, Mr Clinton said 
funding for the International 
Development Association — 
the offshoot of the World 
Bank that provides soft loans 
for developing countries — 
remained a top priority for 
the White House. 

“It is one of our priorities 
because it is the right thing to 
do”. Mr Clinton said, trying 
to put pressure on Congress 
which this week is discussing 
by how much to cut Ameri- 
ca’s pledged S1.25 billion 
(£806 million) contribution to 
the final year of the current 
three-year IDA programme. 

The White House accepts 
that Congress will cut IDA 
funding this year, since the 
House of Representatives is 


offering $575 million and the 
Senate $775 million. But it is 
concerned that the hawkish 
deficit-cutting mood in Con- 
gress will extend to the next 
three-year IDA programme 
starting in June. 

Mr Clinton said that IDA 
was essential to providing a 
“crucial tool for nations to es- 
cape from poverty”, adding 
that maintaining Washing- 
ton’s contributions did not 
mean the US was “walking 
away from its commitment to 
balance the budget”. 

Recalling that It was a Dem- 
ocratic president, Franklin 
Roosevelt, who bad helped to 
create the global Institutions 
at Bretton Woods in 1944, Mr 
Clinton said IDA bad been the 


brainchild of Dwight Eisen- 
hower. *1 would say that 
those determined to make 
reckless cuts in US funding 
should remember the vision 
of a great Republican 
president" 

For decades Republicans 
and Democrats had shared Ei- 
senhower’s vision, but scene 
Republicans had now forgot- 
ten that former recipients of 
aid — including South Korea, 
Turkey, China, and Chile — 
were now among America’s' 
most Important trading 
partners. 

Figures released by the 
World Bank yesterday 
showed that the reduction in 
bilateral aid programmes 
from the richer nations had 


made IDA an even more im- 
portant source of tends for de- 
veloping nations. 

Whereas IDA loans made 
up 12 per cent of overseas de- 
velopment assistance in 1990. 
it had increased to 18.7 per 
cent in 1994. In South Asia the 
proportion rose from 28.3 per 
cent to 40 per cent 

Meanwhile, James Wolfen- 
sohn, the World Bank's new 
president, and some of his tra- 
ditional opponents among the 
non-governmental organisa- 
tions <NGOs) put their differ- 
ences to one side to appeal for 
continued IDA funding. Mr 
Wolfensohn was joined at a 
special press conference by 
three NGOs. including Oxtem 
International. 


conference trick 


WEEK, as Harold Wil- 
son observed, is a long 
e in politics. In Wll 
sonian terms, then, some- 
thing which took place six 
weeks earlier happened a 
very long time ago indeed. 
Economists, however, work 
on different time scales, so 
yesterday there was much at- 
tempting to read between the 
lines of the minutes of the 
September meeting of the 
Chancellor. Kenneth Clarke 
and Rank of England gover- 
nor, Eddie George. 

As before. Mr Clarke ar- 
gued against raising interest 
rates. This time he also added 
that he did not feel that the 
state of the economy justified 
a cut in borrowing costs. 

That has been seized on in 
some quarters as a suggestion 
that Mr Clarke will opt for tax 
cuts, rather than lower inter- 
est rates, as the rabbit his 
party wants him to pull from 
his political hat 

There is no shortage of 
people telling Mr Clarke how 
to present that particular 
rabbit Trade secretary Ian 
Lang, at a Blackpool fringe 
meeting, was adamant that 
tax cuts should be seen as a 
reward and an encourage- 
ment, not an electoral bribe. 
Heaven forbid. 

Then there was Mr Clarke's 
predecessor, Norman 
Lamont, arguing that Mr 
Clarke should abolish Che 40 
per cent top rate of Income 
tax. That relic of socialism, 
Mr Lamont called it No doubt 
others will call for an in- 
crease in the level at which 
people start paying tax and 
yet others will urge the more 
eye-catching approach of 
reducing the basic rate of tax. 

Rather more comforting for 
Mr Clarke yesterday was ad- 
vice actually telling him how 
he could gain a little room for 
manoeuvre. Gavyn Davies, a 
respected City analyst and 
one of the Chancellor's six 
wise men, reckoned that tax 
cuts of up to £3 billion were 
feasible for fiscal 1996/97. 

This modestly upbeat as- 
sessment — the equivalent of 
almost 2p off the basic rate or 
income tax — did not come' 
without caveats: £1 billion on' 
indirect taxes. £2 billion off 
spending, no recession. Still it 
may provide Mr Clarke with' 
the kind of climate against 
which to deliver a sufficiently 
upbeat speech. 


Global headhunts 

O F ALL the global finan- 
cial institutions the In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fund is arguably the most im- 


portant The Fund's manag- 
ing director has to be able to 
move swiftly in times of cri- 
sis, as was the case with Mex- 
ico at the turn of this year, 
and deal with governments 
from around the world at the 
highest level. This requires 
not just technical monetary 
skills but diplomatic finesse 
and political sensitivity. 

The current managing di- 
rector Michel Camdessus has, 
for instance, been personally 
responsible for bringing Rus- 
sia and the former eastern 
bloc countries into the west- 
ern economic orbit: helping to 
restore Latin America to 
health: and guide the G7 
through a period of extraordi- 
nary currency turbulence. In 
this thankless task he has not 
surprisingly made enemies 
among developing and indus- 
trial countries. 

Given the general wisdom 
with which he has carried out 
his task, it is often forgotten 
that Mr Camdessus arrived at 
the IMF from the Banque de 
France, after one of those un- 
seemly deadlocks which now 
appears to characterise al- 
most every' appointment to 
global economic and political 
institutions. Instead of being 
filled on merit, vacant leader- 
ship posts in global bureau- 
cracies are seen as political 
fiefdoms which provide 
power and patronage to those 
countries which hold them. 

In this game, candidates 
from the smaller countries 
are often squeezed and face- 
less bureaucrats are allowed 
to occupy office because no 
one can agree on more 
renowned figures. Happily, 
the appointment of James 
Wolfensohn as president of 
the World Bank, a job in the 
gift of the Americans, broke 
this pattern. 

It should never be the case, 
as with the European Bank 
(EBRD) following the depar- 
ture of Jacques Attali. and 
now the IMF. that the French 
authorities, for instance, 
should feel they have first call 
on the choice of the next 
leader as a matter of right. 
Nor should it be a matter of 
Buggins* turn. At any point in 
time there are distinguished 
and well-qualified financial 
and business figures, as well 
as politicians, who could be 
persuaded to take on new res- 
ponsibilities for the sake of 
the greater global good, 
rather than national pride. 


White’s legacy 

F RIENDS from the worlds 
of society, politics and 
business yesterday paid 
their respects to tycoon Lord 
White. The City was also in- 
tent on providing its own fit- 
ting send-off for a colossus of 
the takeover stage. 

It is some time since so 
many billions of pounds have 
been on the table in bids such 
as Lloyds Bank's offer for 
TSB, Rhone Poulenc’s tilt at 
Fisons and the wholesale tar- 
geting of the UK energy sector 
— in which Lord White had a 
hand. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.00 
Austria 15.15 
Belgium 44.50 
Canada 205 
Cyprus 0.70 
Danmark B 44 
France 7.56 


Germany 2.175 
Greece 35900 
Hong Kong 11 98 
India S3 93 
Ireland 0.S6 
Israel 4.78 
Maty J> 485 


Malta 0.545 
Netherlands 2.435 
New Zealand 235 
Norway 9 03 
Portugal 229.00 
Saudi Arabia. 5 as 
Singapore 220 


South Africa 5.58 
Spain 187.00 
Sweden 1065 
Switzerland 1.75 
Turkey 75.BZ7 
USA 1.54 


Supplied by NalWeei Bant ia ictu&ng Inaiou rupee arul Israeli snekeh 


Eurotunnel to take first shots in new channel price war I North West Water opens floodgates with £1 ,8bn bid for Norweb 


lan King 


A NEW cross-channel price 
war is set to break out 
after Eurotunnel yesterday 
appeared to confirm reports 
that Ji was to reduce prices. 

Eurotunnel, which previ- 
ously set Its face against price 
cuts, is thought to be plan- 
ning sweeping reductions 
when it publishes new fares 
in the next few weeks. 

Cross-channel ferry opera- 
tors played down suggestions 
that they would respond ag- 
gressively, but recent history 


sugests they will hit back 
hard. 

Eurotunnel, which last 
month cut duty-free alcohol 
and tobacco prices by as 
much as a third, has hired 
Professor John Kay. of the 
London Business School, to 
advise on pricing policy. He 
last night declined to say 
what advice he bad given, but 
Is understood to have been 
the main exponent of price- 
cutting. The company, which 
is trying to cobble together a 
new finance package after 
suspending Interest payments 
on its £8 billion debt moun- 


tain. is thought to have had 
little choice. 

A Eurotunnel spokes- 
woman said: “It is no secret 
that our new brochure is 
being launched in the next 
three weeks, and that our 
summer and winter prices in 
it will be changed.” 

Gareth Cooper, managing 
director of Stena Seal Ink, 
said: “We will judge the posi- 
tion and act accordingly. It’s 
going to be a lively time.” 

A P&O spokesman said: 
“It’s much too soon to say 
bow we’ll react — it depends 
what they’re proposing.” 


Richard Hannah, transport 
analyst at UBS. said: “The 
law of the transport world is 
that price cutting is a way of 
life. It’s a dangerous game, 
but it's Inevitable." 

Mr Hannah said price cuts 
were just one option for the 
ferry companies. “The ferry 
operators have in some cases 
been able to offer tickets for 
Just £1, because their on- 
board sal e s of alcohol and 
tobacco are so much higher 
than Eurotunnel’s.” 

Eurotunnel shares rose 7p, 
to 9Sp. P&O closed down 2p at 
462p. 


Chris Barrie and 
fficholas Bannister 


N ORTH West Water yester- 
day launched what it 
hopes is a knock-out blow in 
the bidding war for Norweb 
by increasing Its offer for the 
regional electricity company 
to £1.8 billion. 

The new bid trumps by 
£80 million an earlier offer 
from Texas Energy Partners. 
Both companies have now 
raised their initial offers for 
the Manchester-based utility. 
At last night's closing price 


of NWW shares, the water 
firm’s latest offer values each 
Norweb share at £1156 in 
cash and paper, including a 
special dividend of ISOp. 
There is a cash alternative of 
£1150 a Norweb share, in- 
cluding the dividend. 

Through its b roker s. Klein- 
wort Benson, NWW doubled 
its stake in Norwe b to 25 per 
cent If successful. NWW’s bid 
will mark the fourth takeover 
in regional electricity. Nor- 
web said it would be recom- 
mending the offer. Its shares 
ros e Sip to close at £11.50. 

NWW’s offer — its third — 


is worth 65p a share more in 
cash than the rival offer of 
£1055 from Texas Energy. 
The partners in Texas Energy 
— the OS utilities Houston In- 
dustries and Central and 
South West — said they were 
considering their position. 
However, sources close to the 
Americans indicated that 
NWW’s offer was extremely 
high. Shares rose in East Mid- 
lands, Yorkshire and London 
at the prospect of the Texans 
bidding elsewhere. 

NWW’s share price dropped 
22p on the day to 573p. 

However, NWW is under- 


stood to be confident that sub- 
stantial cost savings will 
arise from a merger. The com- 
pany has also been ap- 
proached by other utilities on 
sharing facilities. 

Labour condemned the bid- 
ding war. Its consumer affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths, 
said: “Consumers are faced 
with the merger of two medio- 
cre companies with poor con- 
sumer performance." 

• The water Industry regula- 
tor, Ofwat, said it would keep 
a “wary eye" on plans by Sev- 
ern Trent and Anglian Water 
to pool resources. 
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We firmly believe that the prospects of both groups will be greatly 
enhanced by the merger to the benefit of customers, staff and 
shareholders — Sir Robin Ibbs, chairman of Lloyds Bank 
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Job losses In the banking industry are the modem day equivalent of I ■ n |t m umm m rr h t — — — — 

the closure off coalfields and are having just as devastating an effect on LaUUlir lirTOl ■ ■ lS 
individuals and families — Ian McCartney, Labour employment spokesman 


Lloyds defends merger perks 


of boardroom 
opposed in US 
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L LOYDS Bank chair- 
man, Sir Robin Ibbs. 
yesterday defied 
unions and Labour 
MPs by insisting that 
there was nothi ng "disrepu- 
table*' about top executives 
cashing in huge share option 
packages when thousands of 
ordinary staff risk losing 
their jobs following the 
bank’s £13.6 billion merger 
with the TSB. 

Sir Robin attempted to side- 
step controversy by refusing 
to put any firm number on 
the likely redundancies .as he 
yesterday formally unveiled 
the terms of the bid. 

But Peter Ellwood.' the 
Chief Executive of TSB, yes- 
terday conceded that some job 
losses would “inevitably” 
result from the merger de- 
signed to achieve annaal 
costs savings of around £350 
million a year. 

However, Mr Ellwood in- 
sisted that the new Lloyds 
TSB combine will keep redun- 
dancies to a minimum by not 
replacing about 6,000 jobs lost 
every year through natural 
wastage. 

Sir Peter, who will head up 
the merged group, defended 
the award of share options to 
top directors, insisting that 
this was: “A recognised way 


of aligning the interests of 
shareholders with directors*’. 

■ -But unions and Labour con- 
demned tiie plan as it became 
dear that top TSB directors 
will pocket huge profits be- 
cause of the way the compa- 
ny’s share price soared after 
the Lloyds offer. Mir Ellwood 
now stands on a paper profit 
Of £2 million w hile rhnlrm«Ti 
Sir Nicholas Goodison could 
make £1.68 million and up to a 
dozen others stand to benefit 


from six figure sums. Unions 
warned they would oppose 
the private parliamentary bill 
necessary for the combina- 
tion of the two banks if the 
deal is not vetoed on competi- 
tion grounds by the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers 
Commission. 

The General Secretary of 
the Blfu banking union. Leif 
Mills, said: “Just about the 
only people to benefit from 
this merger wflj be the top ex- 


ecutives who will get a fat 
bounty for the destruction of i 
the TSB, which has tradl- ; 
tional roots with working ; 
men, women and young j 
people.” 

Labour's employment 
spokesman. Tan McCartnev. 
added: “The Job losses In the 
banking industry are the 
modem day equivalent of the 
closure of coalfields and are 
having just as devastating an 
effect on individuals and fam- 


ilies, with mega bonuses in > 
the boardroom and massive 
misery for the workers. 

“While Government minis- 
ters are preening themselves 
in ' Blackpool, yet more 
bowler-hatted battalions are 
joining Britain’s army of 
unemployed.” 

But directors from both 
banks insisted that the 
merger was necessary to com- 
pete in an increasingly com- 
petitive market. Lloyds Chief 


Human touch 6, hole in the wall 4 


Pauline Spri ng et t 


T HE majority at bank 
account holders prefer 
someone to talk to 
when drawing cash rather 
than use “hole in the trail” 
machines, says the market 
research group MlnteL 
But there is a sharp po- 
larisation of attitudes. Al- 
though people are becom- 
ing more comfortable with 
computerised b ankin g, 
older customers and those 
fTom •' ‘lower** socio-eco- 
nomic groups still prefer 
traditional banking, said 
Mintel in its report on UK 
banking and consumer 
needs, published today. 


“In the future, banks will 
have to cater for both these 
distinct groups if they are 
to keep their broad cus- 
tomer base," Mintel adds. 

The report’s finanp co- 
incide with a flurry of 
mergers and takeovers as 
the struggle for ma rket 
share becomes fiercer. TSB 
and Lloyds Bank, who an- 
nounced plans to merge 
this week, are hoping to 
take advantage of cuts in 
staff and costs and of far- 
ther technological change. 

Mintel estimates that 72 
per cent of adults now hold 
a bank current account. De- 
spite the Installation of 
automated teller machines, 
62 per cent of people still 


prefer to deal face to face 
with bank staff. However, 
there were more than one 
billion withdrawals from 
ATMs during 1994. up 24 
per cent on 1990. Tbeir 
value was £49 billion, 40 
per rant up on 1990. 

Debit cards are gaining in 
popularity and now out- 
strip credit cards as the 
second most popular means 
of payment for customers. 
But cheques remain most 
people’s favourite. 

Mintel warns that banks 
face increasing competi- 
tion. also from insurance 
companies and retailers 
such as Marks & Spencer. 

The banks bad their fin- 
gers burnt in the recession. 


and their public image was 
severely dented. Mintel 
notes that the banks are fu- 
riously trying to put this 
right. The advertising 
spend by banks last year 
was £103.1 million, with 
half accounted for by the 
big four — National West- 
minster, Midland, Barclays 
and Lloyds. 

Mintel concludes the 
bank branch is unlikely to 
disappear. “But the branch 
will cease to be primarily a 
place for money trans- 
mission activity, rather it 
will become more of an ad- 
vice [and counselling] cen- 
tre,” the report says. 

Banks, Mintel International 
Group. Tel 0171-6066000 


Executive, Sir Brian Pitman, 
said that savings could be 
achieved from everything 
from combining head offices 
to pooling technology. But he 
said branch closures would 
be kept to a minimum an d 
banks would do their best to 
avoid disruption for their 
combined 16 million 
customers. 

He added that the combined 
group would generate “sur- 
plus capital” by 1997 and dis- 
closed that this could be used 
for another acquisition. 

Lloyds continues to be in- 
terested in a range of further 
expansions. 

Directors insisted that the 
banks had no plans to divest 
TSB’s Hill Samuel investment 
banking operation or other 
businesses such as Lloyds 
Abbey Life in which Lloyds 
has a majority holding. 

TSB shares surged 19p to 
369p as the market digested 
news of the merger. Lloyds 
firmed 49p in hectic trading 
to close at ?69p. Under the 
terms of the deal, the holder 
of one Lloyds share gets 2.704 
shares in the new Lloyds TSB 
company. Bach TSB share- 
holder will receive one share 
in the enlarged bank together 
with a special dividend worth 
68.3p. 

Lloyds said it would pay a 
final dividend of not less than 
7.8p for the enlarged company 
for the year to next March. 


Lisa Buckingham 

T HE Labour Party's 
plans to Improve busi- 
ness standards by incor- 
porating some boardroom 
reforms Into law and making 
it compulsory for institu- 
tional shareholders to publish 
their voting record were yes- 
terday undermined by one-of 
the world’s corporate gover- 
nance champions. 

The California Public Em- 
ployees Retirement System 
(CalPERS), which, controls 
more than 891 billion 
(£61 billion) of funds and has 
a reputation as a crusader for 
corporate governance im- 
provements, said it was 
totally opposed to legislation • 
to compel boardroom change. 

William Crist, president of 
CalPERS. which has been li- 
onised by some governance 
campaigners, said yesterday 
that peer group pressure was 
the only way to achieve wide- 
spread and speedy change. 

And, despite CalPERS* ag- 
gressive tactics towards cer- 
tain underperforming US cor- 
porations, Mr Crist said there 
were no plans to export that 
strategy to the UK 
Mr Crist said CalPERS does 
not like to litigate or even put 
down resolutions at annual 
meetings. Ideally, the organi- 
sation likaa to deal with com- 
panies at info rmal meetings 


with directors and not even 
attend the AGM. 

An aide said it was ‘’behind 
the times'* to imagine that 
publishing policies and votes 
cast added to shareholder de- 
mocracy. Despite criticising 
boardroom "dubbiness". Mr 
Crist said that the “serious- 
ness" of non-executive direc- 
tors in British companies 
such as Grand Metropolitan 
and BP was something he 
would like to export to the US. 

And, although CalPERS has 
a strong corporate gover- 
nance agenda, which includes 
the need for independent di- 
rectors and more women in 
the boardroom, it favours a 
less confrontational path to 
achieving this. 

Mr Crist, who admitted 
CalPERS controls far too 
many shares simply to “do 
the Wall Street walk" and sell 
out every time a problem 
crops up. appeared to support 
the behind-the-scenes tradi- 
tion which exists between 
British investors and 
boardrooms. 

Corporate governance 
bodies such as the Cadbury 
and Greenbury committees 
appear to advocate a more 
public role for institutions 
while the Labour Party 
favours greater openness. 

Mr Crist said, however, 
that CalPERS has had to 
wield the big stick before 
speaking softly to companies. 
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Fisons 

backs 

£1.8m 

RPR 

offer 


Ian Kkig 

D RUGS group Fisons 
yesterday gave up its 
fight for independence, 
recommending the hostile 
£1.83 billion bid for it from 
Franco-Amerlcan rival I 
Rh 6 n e-Poulenc Rorer after it 
emerged that talks with a 
mystery “white knight” had ! 
collapsed. 

Stuart Wallis, Fisons chief 
executive, said that the com- 
pany had decided to run up 
the white flag after the third 
party had “indicated it no 
longer wished to proceed”. 

The announcement imme- 
diately prompted speculation 
that the mystery third party 
— thought to be Hoffman La 
Roche of Switzerland — was 
preparing to bid for another 
drugs company. 

Shares of Medeva rose 3p. 
to 281 Vip. while Zeneca gained 
13p to 1471p, on rumours that 
Roche or others — including 
Schering-Plough, Roberts or 
Forest Laboratories — were 
preparing to pounce. Fisons 
shares finished down Vtp, at 
262’Ap, against the offer price 
of 265p. 

As analysts digested news 
of Fisons' surrender, there 
was speculation about the 
future of Mr Wallis, who has 
built up a substantial fan club 
in the City during the take- 
over battle. 

Mr Wallis, who earns 
£315.000 a year at Fisons, is 
believed to have received job 
offers from other companies. 

He has presided over a 
remar kable revival in Fisons* 
fortunes since his arrival 
from paper and packaging 
group Bo water, selling off a 
string of non-core businesses 
and prompting sharp rises in 
Fisons’ share price and 
profits. 

Meanwhile, as RPR toasted 
its victory, unions were wait- 
ing to see whether there 
would be job losses as a result 
of the takeover. 

Keith Standring, national 
secretary of the GMB, which 
represents many Fisons' 
workers, said the union had 
close relationships with both 
companies, and he hoped to 
talk with RPR soon. 

But, commenting on the 
deal RPR’s chairman. Rob 
' Cawthom, confirmed that one 
area where there would be job 
cuts was in America where 
both companies have sales 
foams that will have to be 
merged. 



W ELL-KNOWN names 
from industry, politics 
and gossip-columns were 
among the 350 people who 
attended a memorial ser- 
vice for business tycoon 
Lord White at St Paul’s 
Church in London’s 
Knights brige yesterday. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


T hat RTZ deal may 
have been ultra-hush, 
but talks between the 
British miner and its Aus- 
tralian affiliate CRA took 
place over normal tele- 
phone circuits. A tied line 
may have been more secure 
but RTZ — motto: waste 
not, want not — found a 
cheaper way to ensure se- 
curity. Throughout the con- 
versations, RTZ (based in St 
James's Square) was 
referred to as Janies, and 
CRA (of Collins Street, Mel- 1 
bourne) was codenamed, i 
yes, Colin. RTZ may be wiz- 
ard at digging holes but it J 
should leave counterespio- j 
nage to others. 

H OW are the mighty 
fallen (1): As befits his 
status, Eddie George 
was snuggled into first 

class on his flight to the 
annual meeting of the IMF 


writes Lisa Buckingham. 
Credited by his partner and 
friend. Lord Hanson (above 
left), as the creative force 
behind the £10 billion Han- 
son empire, Yorkshire-born 
Lord White died, aged 72, in 
Los Angeles on August 24. 

The former prime minis- 
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ter. Baroness Thatcher, 
who made him a life peer in 
i 1991, read the first lesson 
; and British Airways’ life 
president. Lord King, also 
gave two readings. 

Lord White's close friend, 
TV interviewer Sir David 
Frost (above right) gave the 


than discussing old times in 
Threadneedle Street. 

H OW are the mighty 
fallen (2): Jacques de 
Larosiere, president 
of the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. is obviously trying 
hard to get away from the 
high-spending reputation 
of the Attali years. Rather 
than stay at the Ritz Carl- 
ton or some other swanky 
hotel the EBRD’s new Mr 
Big booked in to the Dutch 
Tnn, a £57-a-night place in 
Crystal City, the Washing- 
ton -equivalent of Houns- 
low. He even tried to nego- 
tiate a room reduction. 


address. After the cere- 
mony, Sir David said he 
bad tried to capture a mix- 
ture of the light and serious 
sides of the tycoon who was 
a feature of newspapers* 
society columns almost as 
often as on their business 
pages. “He lied about his 


A CADEMICS in Man- 
chester have begun 
researching “inter- 
temporal price discrimina- 
tion”. That means The 
Sales. Underside predicts 
the lengthy research, fi- 
nanced by a £30.000 grant, 
will conclude that sales are 
used by retailers to clear 
old stock and boost turn- 
over. that consumers like 
to think they are getting a 
bargain — and that more 
research is needed. 


age to join the RAF, which 
became for Gordy a lifetime 
habit of refusing to .act his 
age,” Sir David said. 
“When he saw his first 
White Paper he thought 
they bad named It after 
him.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS: E HAMILTON WEST 


last long, however. Within 
minutes Sir Alastair was 
banging on abont his 
favourite subject — the vir- 
tues of his multi-miUiOD 
pound tunnel. 

B RITAIN'S boardrooms 
“are still dominated" 
by public-school and 
Oxbridge types, according 
to Price Waterhouse’s cor- 
porate register. So why 
isn’t the economy doing 
better? 


A MONG those queuing 
up .to pay tribute to 
Lord Home this week 
was the unlikely figure of 

Sir Alastair Morton, co- 
chairman of Eurotunnel, 
who disclosed an unusual 
link with the late Prime 
Minister during a speech 
last night. “By courting, 
unsuccessfully, one of his 
daughters, I came to know 
Alec Douglas-Home more 
than 36 years ago,” he rem- 
inisced. “He was not one to 
lead by sound-bites in the 
direction fashionable for 
the moment.” 

His fit of nostalgia did not 


and World Bank In Wash- 
ington. Back in steerage, 
meanwhile, sat his erst- 
while deputy, Rupert Pen- 
nant-Rea. Inevitably, at 
Dulles airport, where pas- 
sengers are shipped to the 
terminal by a people-mover 

— a giant room on wheels 

— the two men were 
wedged together. Bat some- 
how both found a chat with 
the chairman of Abbey 
National more amenable 


A HOLD-UP is delaying 
/A Mr Pennant-Rea’s new 
/ Vcaxeer as non -execu- 
tive Chairman of merchant 
bank Caspian, we hear. EQs 
colleagues at the boutique 
bank are straining at the 
leash to get on with offer- 
ing fund management and 
investment advice to 
emerging countries, but the 

Bawlt of Rwglaiid yet tO 

grant Caspian a licence. 


T HE burghers of Hat- 
field are fighting back. 
The impoverished 
town is hosting a junket 
later this month — drinks 
and scoff an round — to 
persuade businesses and 
householders of the virtues 
of relocating to Hertford- 
shire. Among the digni- 
taries being wheeled in to 
support this worthy cause 
Is Viscount Cranborne — 
whose day-job is leader of 
the House of Lords — while 
attendees are also promised 
meetings with a host of es- 
tate agents. Promised? 
That's right. 


Switch plant to UK 
urges BMW chief 

EUROPEAN car manufacturers were last night urged to catch 
up with British costs and labour reforms by Bexnd Pischets- 
rieder, chairman of BMW which owns Rover. These reforms, 
he said’ had provided a magnet for huge US and Japanese motor 
industry investment in recent years. 

Britain was “the most attractive country among all Euro- 
pean locations for the production of cars,” he told an audience 
of industry leaders and academics in Cambridge. 

“This results from the structural reforms initiated by Marg 
aret Thatcher in the early 80s. the most significant factor being 
the re-arrangement of industrial relations between companies 
and trade unions; a concept of co-operation replacing the 
former policy of confrontation .” — Martyn Halsall 

Hollick £1.1 5m package 

SOCIALIST peer Lord Hollick received more than £1.15 million in 
pay and share option profits last year from the media and 
moneybroking group, MAI where he is managing director. The 
company’s annual report shows, That Lord Hollick cashed in 
335,000 of his share options at a profit afmore than £590,000. 

He retains L24 million options which would yield him a profit 
of more than £2.7 million at yesterday's share price of3135p. Lord 
Hollick’s remuneration package, including bonus, rose 12 per 
cent from £499,000 to £559,000 in a year when MATs profits 
climbed by 19.5 per cent — Lisa Buckingham 


Setback for Knight investors 

THE Government has refused to intervene to help hundreds of 
elderly and distraught victims of collapsed financial advisers 
Knig ht Williams, who lost money when the firm crashed. It has 
sign dstshpd hopes that they win ever he paid the compensa tio n 

they were due under special arrangements established by the 
chief City watchdog, the Securities and Investments Board. 

The Knight Williams Action Group yesterday received a letter 
from the Treasury rejecting all the demands it made in a meeting 
last month with Treasury Secretary Angela Knight. The firm 
collapsed on the eve of compensation payments becoming due to 
investors who claimed they had received poor financial advice 
from the company. — Teresa Hunter 


Imports damage drinks trade 

SHOPFRRS bringing harir whip anH iqih-itgfrpTn mainland 

Europe are costing the British drink trade at least £3-8 billion in 
lost revenue each year, an industry body said yesterday. Accard- 
ingto the Wtoe& Spirit Association, the value of wines and spirits 
being brought into Britain from the continent has shot up by 50 
per cent this year, resulting m a loss to the Government of more 
than £450 million. — lanSSng 


Manzi quits Lotus post 

JIM MANZI move resigned yesterday as chief executive ofLotus 
Development Corporation claiming that he was not the right man 
to lead the big software company now that it had been taken over 
by IBM- He is also stepping down as a senior vice-president of IBM 
only four months after it bought Lotus for SSLS billion 
(£225 billion ). — Nicholas Bannister 


Bass buys Czech breweries 

BA3S, the UK’s second biggest brewer, yesterday announced that 
it has bought controlling stakes in two regional Czech breweries, 
increasing its share efthe Czech beer market to 16 per cent The 
company, which last year paid £6 million for a 34 per cent stake in 
Prague breweries, has acquired a 55 per cent stake in the North 
Bohemian brewer, Vratislavioe. and a 51 per cent stake in Osfra- 

var brewery, based in Moravia . — Joe Cook in Prague 


Chrysler profits halve 

CHRYSLER, America's third largest car maker, yesterday saw a 
sharp drop in third-quarter profits compared with last year. For 
the July -September period, Chrysler made a profit of $354 million 
(£228 million), downfrom $651 million ayear earlier. Chrysler 
blamed the fan on several factors including lower minivan pro- 
duction and the cost of launching a new Dodge pick-up truck. 
Evtn so, these results rank as the third best quarter in Chrysler*s 
history . —Mark Tran in New York 
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Kukrit Pramoj 


Playing politics 


T HAILAND’S ex-pre- 
mier and elder 
statesman Kukrit 
Pramoj, who has 
died aged 84, was a 
character as extraordinary as 
the times in which he lived. "I 
was bom on the waves of 
great changes and nationwide 
tragedies," he wrote several 
years ago, "and I have lived 
through great changes and 
nationwide tragedies all my 
life." He was not exaggerat- 
ing. 

Pramoj played the part of a 
mercurial Asian premier op- 
posite Marlon Brando in 
Hollywood’s The Ugly Ameri- 
can in 1963, and 12 years later 
took up the real-life job of 
Thailand's prime minister. 
Yet these were just two parts 
in a career that spanned poli- 
tics, diplomacy, banking jour- 
nalism. academia and the arts. 

Whether as “the pillar of 
democracy' 1 , as he would be 
dubbed, or as best selling 
author and renaissance man, 
Pramoj brought to every role 
a patrician self-assurance and 
an irrepressible, mischievous 
and often self-deprecating 
sense of humour. Pestered in 
later years to produce an 
autobiography, he summed 
up his life as “Occasional ill- 
ness. Broke an arm in an acci- 
dent. Eight teeth pulled." 

Bom to nobility, Kukrit 
was educated by the age of 10 
as, in his own words, “a com- 
plete Thai aristocrat with an 
eccentricity of almost English 
upper class proportions". At 
14 he was dispatched to a 
minor English public school 
“whose main principle was to 



Kukrit Pramoj . . . film role 
repeated in real life 

torture small boys so they 
would go and torture smaller 
boys,” finishing at Queen's 
College, Oxford, with a lan- 
guid third class honours 
degree in politics, philosophy 
and economics. 

There was nothing languid 
about the career that followed 
h is return to Thailand in 1934, 
working first in the Central 
Bank and finance min istry, 
later lecturing in economics 
at Bangkok's two mg in uni- 
versities. He was elected to 
parliament in 1946 and the 
next year co-founded the 
Democrat Party, now Thai- 
land's oldest party. Later he 
founded the Social Action 
Party, which he continued to 
lead until well into the 1980s. 
He also set up in 1960 a Thai- 
language newspaper, Siam 
Rath, writing a column whose 
biting observations on the 
country’s military strongmen 
became a rallying point for 


student activists and disen- 
chanted politicians. 

The pinnacle of his political 
career came two years after a 
1973 student uprising toppled 
Thailand's military rulers; 
Kukrit, leading a party with 
just 18 MPs, took over as 
prime minister at the head of 
a fragile coalition. It was no 
match for the pressures build- 
ing up within Thailand and 
the region. 1975 was the year 
of communist regimes tri- 
umphing in neighbouring 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
As student militancy and de- 
mands for democracy esca- 
lated. so did military para- 
noia and the bloody reprisals 
of right wing groups. Kukrlt's 
coalition collapsed after 10 
months. 

That was still enough for 
him to maVo a lasting mark 
on national affairs. Most dra- 
matic was his swift action to 
neutralise a foreign policy 
closely tied to America. 
Throughout the Vietnam war, 
Thai airfields had served 
American aircraft bombing 
its Indo-Chinese neighbours. 
Kukrit rammed through a 
tight deadline for closing US 
bases and withdrawal of all 
American military persanneL 

In cabinet he turned to his 
own military rhiefa to ask 
how long they could with- 
stand a communist invasion; 
three days, they replied. The 
Thai army could not even mo- 
bilise in three days, he 
snorted, and on the spot or- 
dered his foreign minister to 
arrange a trip to Beijing. In 
July 1975 he held ground- 
breaking talks with Map Ze- 


dong, paving the way for the 
opening of relations with 
neighbouring communist 
governments. 

Kukrlt's domestic policies 
similarly broke the pattern 
set by previous military 
regimes, notably by assigning 
a substantial volume of cen- 
tral government revenue to 
local councils. The scheme 
achieved only limited practi- 
cal success yet this effort to 
by-pass bureaucracy, promote 
rural development and en- 
hance local participation in 
government has been adopted 
at least In principle by gov- 
ernments ever since. 

Bloody convulsions seized 
Thai politics soon after his 
government collapsed, 
returning the Thai military to 
centre stage. Kukrit though 
never brought back to the pre- 
miership. played the part of 
political king-maker, a power- 
ful influence imlwaaVimg his 
pungent wit on people and 
events, endlessly courted by 
politicians of all parties and 
— because they “love the 
crazy things I say” — by 
journalists. 

“Helasi Life does hot stop, it 
goes on deteriorating," he 
wrote with characteristic hu- 
mour, looking back on his 
career. “I am now sitting 
among the long shadows of 
the late afternoon and before 
long it will be night time. But 
Iazn still giggling. Are you?” 


(Bek Gu mmi ng- Bruce 


Kukrit Pramoj. politician, bom 
April 20, 1911; died October 9. 
1995 


Christopher Keene 


New York’s 20th century vox 


C HRISTOPHER 

Keene, who has died 
at 48 of aids-related 
lymphoma, was one 
of the most prominent figures 
in New York’s musical life 
and a local hero. He won 
respect because be was a 
highly skilled conductor and 
a tireless administrator, and 
because he believed that the 
company he had run since 
1990, New York City Opera, 
bad an obligation to extend 
the repertoire beyond that of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The Met. huge and well-fun- 
ded .has passed up the chance 
to engage itself with most of 
this century’s major operas. 
NYCQ, modest in size and 
resources — more than once 
close to bankruptcy — has 
sought them out. Under 
Keene. NYCO gave the first 
New York performances of 
Busoni’s Doktor Faust, Tip- 
pett’s Midsummer Marriage 
and Schoenberg's Moses and 
Aaron. In September, Keene 
led the first American pro- 
duction of Hindemith's Ma- 
this der Maler. at the conclu- 
sion of which he was 
acclaimed by the house. 

Keene showed talent, as 
well as ambition, at a very 
early age. Bom in Berkeley, 
at the University of California 
he read history rather than 
music, since he felt that he 
had already learned every- 
thing be needed to know 
about the latter. What he 
lacked, he realised, was expe- 
rience. When he was 18 he put 
together an ad hoc group for 


Another Day 


Britten’s Rape of Lucretia. the 
first opera he ever conducted. 
With this modest, constantly 
changing troupe, he offered a 
number of unusual works, in- 
cluding the West Coast pre- 
miere of Henze's Elegy For 
Young Lovers. 

Soon acknowledged in Cali- 
fornia, Keene became an as- 
sistant conductor at the San 
Francisco and San Diego Op- 
eras. When be was 21 Gian- 
Carlo Menottl invited him to 
conduct The Saint Of 
Bleecker Street at the Spoleto 
Festival — his European 
debut Having impressed mu- 
sicians and the public with 
his assurance and energy, he 
was appointed the festival's 
music director, a position he 
subsequently assumed at its 
American counterpart in 
Charleston. South Carolina. 

In 1970 he conducted for the 
first time in New York, lead- 
ing a revival of Ginas tera’s 
Don Rodrigo for NYCO. A 
year later he was briefly at 
the Met and in 1972 he con- 
ducted Butterfly at Covent 
Garden, returning to America 
to take over the Art Park fes- 
tival in Lewiston, New York 
State, where between 1985-88 
he put on an innovative pro- 
duction of The Ring. He had 
also become music director of 
NYCO. In 1990 he succeeded 
Beverly Sills as the compa- 
ny's general director, while 
remaining its chief 
conductor. 

During the last few years, 
Keene’s effectiveness, both as 
an artist and an administra- 


tor. was diminished by failing 
health — he had been diag- 
nosed as HIV-positive in the 
early eighties — the strain of 
which precipitated a break- 
down in 1993, when NYCO 
was celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. In the middle of this 
birthday season. Keene tried 
to deal with his alcohol de- 
pendency at Betty Ford Cen- 
ter in California, with only 
partial success. 

Though he eventually 



Christopher Keene . . . 
seeking operatic challenges 

returned to NYCO, the com- 
pany appointed an executive 
director to relieve him of 
some administrative burdens, 
a move to which he initially 
objected, but which he came 
to acknowledge as beneficial 
Once hack at NYCO Keene 
took up his duties with virtu- 
ally all of his former vigour 
and dedication. He had a par- 


ticular love for Mathis Der 
Maler, and laboured to see it 
produced at NYCO before he 
got too ill to do so. Later this 
season, he was scheduled to 
conduct the American pre- 
miere or Toshiro Mayazumi’s 
KiPkakuji, for which he had 
translated the German li- 
bretto into English. 

Keene's spirit showed itself 
at the premiere of Mathis, 
when he had to tell the audi- 
ence that the baritone sched- 
uled to assume the title role 
had lost his voice and that the 
latter’s substitute, unable to 
master the production in 
time, would stag from the or- 
chestra pit while toe original 
Mathis mimed the role on 
stage. By the time Keene fin- 
ished telling the audience 
about the company’s di- 
lemma, he had not only dis- 
pelled any sense of crisis but 
also charmed the house Into 
accepting the compromise 
with good humour. 

He had an active, successful 
career as an orchestral con- 
ductor, especially with the 
Syracuse Symphony. He also 
devoted much energy to the 
Long Island Philharmonic 
which, characteristically, he 
founded. He looked forward to 
spending more time in the 
conceit hall, but was known 
and admired, above all, for 
bis work in the opera bouse. 


Dale Harris 


Christopher Keene, musician, 
bom December 21, 1946; died 
October 8, 1995 


October 12. 18S& A few days 
ago a Petersburg publisher 
surprised me with the news 
that a Russian translation of 
Das Kapitol is now being 
printed. He asked me for my 
photograph for the title page 
and I could not deny this 
trifle to “my good friends.” 
the Russians. It is an irony of 
fate that the Russians, whom 


l have fought for 25 years, not 
only in German, but in 
French and English, have al- 
ways been my "patrons". In 
Paris in 1843 and 1844 the 
Russian aristocrats there car- 
ried me on their hands. My 
book against Proudhon and 
the one published by Duncker 
have had a greater sale in 
Russia than anywhere else. 


And the first nation to trans- 
late Das Kapital is the Rus- 
sian. But not too much should 
be made of this. The Russian 
aristocracy, in its youth, is 
educated in German universi- 
ties and in Paris. It always 
snatches at the most extreme 
the West has to offer. It is 
pure gourmandise, such as 
part of the French aristocracy 


practised during the 18 th cen- 
tury. Ce West pas pour les 
taiUeurs et les boaters [This is 
not for tailors and cobblers], 
Voltaire said then of his own 
Elnlightenment. This does not 
prevent the same Russians, 
once they enter government 
service, from becoming 
scoundrels. Letters of Earl 
Marx (Prentice Ball, 1979) 



How the West End was won Ola Oguntala (right) and friends in a Soho club In 1957 

Olu Oguntala 


On shore leave in Soho 


O LU. OGUNTALA, 
who has died aged 
74. was among the 
few remaining West 
Africans who came to Britain 
is seamen during the war and 
became part of the Soho com- 
munity. Caricatured by Colin 
Maclnne6 in his London 
novel City Of Spades and 
shoved to the sidelines by 
social historians, they had a 
si gnifican ce in the West End 
beyond time and place. Ogun- 
tala, a gambler and guru, was 
as much a part of the cosmo- 
politan complexity and gran- 
deur of an era as were Fran- 
cis Bacon, Dan Faison and 
the Colony Room's Muriel 
Belcher, all of whom he num- 
bered among his friends. 

He was bom in Itun-Kanna 
Palace at Ode-Remo. in west- 
ern Nigeria, where bis 
mother, a princess, was a suc- 
cessful businesswoman; his 
lather was a public works car- 
penter. He grew up in Lagos, 
where seafaring offered ac- 
cess to the wider world. At 17 
he changed his identity — 
Odutola was the name he 
would be known by in Britain 
— and boosted his age to sign 


George Phillips 


on. In New York he jumped 
ship and headed for Harlem. 
There he had his first taste of 
great music, listening to the 
swing stars of the day and 
dancing at the fabulous 
Savoy. 

With the merchant fleet he 
arrived in London in 1940, 
and immersed himself In 
Soho and night life. Between 
voyages be gambled at Afri- 
can and West Indian spielers 
and danced at Jig’s, in St 
Ann’s Court, where Lauderic 
Caton played pioneering elec- 
tric guitar and whites gath- 
ered for an early “multi- 
cultural” experience. Like 
other seamen of colour he 
was stuck below decks for the 
Normandy landings but after 
carrying tanka to the Soviet 
Union he was decorated for 
facing danger at sea. 

hi contrast to the reckless 
image of the dice-rolling 
Mack seaman fostered by a 
hostile media, Oguntala was 
never out of a job. For 37 
years he did gruelling mainte- 
nance work for British Rail, 
while remaining an inveter- 
ate gambler. Very much part 
of the Soho that revolved be- 


tween the French Pub. Venus 
Rooms and Club Afrique, at 
the Colony Room he drank 
with Bacon and Lucian 
Freud, the MP Tom Driberg 
and Lady Rose McLaren — 
who did flower arrangements 
for Buckingham Palace. 

Always a clnb man, he be- 
came involved with Greek 
Street's Jungle around 1960. 
The owner was follow Nige- 
rian Jide Thomas, whose ear- 
lier partners included the late 
Ernest Marke. but Oguntala 
was in charge of the Limbo 
upstairs where gambling 
flourished. It was here, next 
door to the prestigious L*Es- 
cargot, that I and other Jazz 
enthusiasts had an early taste 
of a black world away from 
the glamorous one of the vis- 
iting Americans. Singers 
Maggie Nicols and Georgie 
Fame were others who shared 
this experience, and to this 
day we each have a view of 
Soho that differs radically 
from received wisdom. 

Despite brushes with offi- 
cialdom during gaming-house 
raids. Oguntala was proud 
that he had never been to 
prison. Exciting though Soho 


was, survival was no easy 
matter for earlier black set- 
tlers and his experiences 
made him an ideal advocate 
for younger Africans arriving 
after the war. Students, sea- 
men and stowaways benefited 
from his knowledge and wis- 
dom and. when police harass- 
ment and racist attacks in- 
creased in the 1950s, he was 
one of those there to advise. 

On retirement he joined the 
Corps of Commissionaires. 
Resplendent in its familiar 
black uniform, his medal rib- 
bons clearly displayed, he 
continued to work until 
recently as security officer for 
the Orient Express and Brit- 
ish Transport Police. 

Fulfilling the role of a Yor- 
uba elder away from home, he 
was respected far bis fearless- 
ness and ability to voice com- 
munity feelings. To Michael 
Akin taro, one of his oldest 
friends. Oguntala was a 
“noble character”. 


Val WDmer 


Joseph Oiutoia Oguntala (Olu 
Odutola). born November 24. 
1920; died September 23. 1995 


Captain courageous 


O NE of the most accom- 
plished and coura- 
geous all-rounders in 
the history of the British sub- 
marine service. Captain 
George Phillips, who made 
his name in command of HMS 
Ursula, has died aged 90. 
Three of these new U -class 
coastal or shallow-water type 
submarines were commis- 
sioned into the Royal Navy by 
1938. Originally intended for 
training surface ships in anti- 
submarine warfare, they 
were slow on the surface but 
delivered a useful ten knots 
submerged. 

Ursula was the first in the 
class and Phillips her first 
captain, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander. He had 
less than two years to work 
up his boat and crew before 
war broke out They lay in 
wait with other British sub- 
marines off the mouth of the 
Elbe in mid-December 1839 
for a large German mine- 
laying force to return from a 
foray off the Tyne. 

The larger submarine 
Salmon attacked and severely 
damaged two out of three Ger- 
man light cruisers. Ursula 
went after one of them, the 
Leipzig, crawling home Inside 
a screen of six destroyers. 
Hampered by sandbanks and 
shallows. Phillips fired all six 
tubes at dose range, missing 
the Leipzig bat sinking two of 
her escorts. Ursula returned 


safely to base at Blytb in 
Northumberland. Phillips 
was awarded the DSO and 
promoted to foil commander. 

Taking Charge of the Blyth 
flotilla soon afterwards, he 
was in port when a Free Nor- 
wegian submarine rocked to 
an internal explosion. He took 
command of the rescue opera- 
tion and risked bis life taside 
the hull. The crew was saved 
and Phillips received the 
George MedaL 
He was born in Burma and 
joined the navy as a cadet of 
13. Educated at Osborne and 
Dartmouth, he was sent to foe 
China station as a midship- 
man on a cruiser in 1923. 
Three years later as a sub- 
lieutenant he transferred to 
foe submarine branch, and it 
took him just seven years to 
rise to his first command, the 
submarine H34. After a 
□early two year interlude on 
a battleship. Phillips returned 
to submarines, and Ursula, 
Still commanding her in 
March 1940, he Indulged in an 
already rare display of gentle- 
manly warfare by destroying 
a German merchantman 
under “prize rules”. This en- 
tailed abandoning a sub- 
marine’s chief asset, invisibil- 
ity, by surfacing to fire a shot 
across the enemy’s bow. Phil- 
lips waited in the dangerous 
entrance to the Baltic until 
sure all the Germans were in 
their lifeboats and fired one 


torpedo to sink the ship with 
her 7.000 tons of iron ore. 

Like all the best command- 
ers, he tried to make life eas- 
ier for his men, who . had to 
wear cumbersome ollskzns in 
foul weather on the surface. 
Noticing an Ursula officer in 
a motorcycling suit of heavy- 
duty, warmly-lined waxed 
cotton, he tested it by blasting 
him with a firehose. The suit 
proved waterproof and Phil- 
lips persuaded the manufac- 
turer to produce a version 
which he paid for, but the 
"Ursula suit” was soon stan- 
dard issue. 

% took command of foe 
Tenth Flotilla in the Mediter- 
ranean from - January 1943, 
first in Malta and later in Sic- 
ily. The unit had been in the 
van of the campaign to cut 
Rommel's supply-line between 
Italy and North Africa and 
had taken heavy losses. Phil- 
lips sustained morale until the 
Italian surrender in Septem- 
ber 1943 finally gave the allies 
control of foe Mediterranean. 
He retired from the navy in 
1947. His civilian achieve- 
ments included directing foe 
1963 appeal for the new Uni- 
versity of Essex, which netted 
gim in six months. 


Dan Van dor Vat 


George Chesterman Phillips, 
naval officer, bom October 5. 
1904; died September 29 1995 


Birthdays 


Lady (Helen) Brook, 
founder, Brook Advisory Cen- 
tre for Young People, 88; Prof 
Joliet Cheetbam, sociolo- 
gist. 56; Dame Elizabeth 
Chesterton, architect and 
town planner, 80; Jaroslav 
Drobny, former tennis 
player. 74; Michael Mans- 
field OC, campaigning bar- 
rister. 54; Dr John Moffatt 
constitutional historian, 73; 
Rick Parfltt, guitar player 
and singer, 47; Luciano Pa- 
varotti. operatic tenor, 60. 


Death Notices 

GOULTHURST. Dobonlv Mary, daman- 
tfcw, aged 41 Beloved partner M Barbara 
Chart aa. Much loved and loving daughter, 
aster, colleague and Mend. Oeo In Dur- 
ham City on 9th October 1995. Altar an 
extremely couragoue struggle 

n Al. aP l Gordon, suddenly with trtands 
on October 7th 1995. Husband of the late 
Wnltred Oalzltf ot Hucclecota Gloucester 
Funeral service at Si Philip and St James 
Church. Hucciecoie. Gloucester on 
Wednesday 18th October al 11 45am. tal- 
lowed by cremation No Rowers please. 
Donations In lieu II desired may be sent to 
Amnesty taWmaMonal. 99 Rosebery Ave- 
nue, LONDON EC1R 4RE. 


Birthdays 


James and Tom are Twenty 

Orel Your Qurntad entries have been tun 
Of adult status there can be no doubt. So 
tor this present . Il'i aver and out Lovo 
always. Judy 


Marriages 


DICKSON, O r aise er on Octooer 7 th 1995 
et St Oyfrap'B Church, Uanrhaeadr, Clwyd. 
James David Lawronco Dickson, only son 
of Mr A Mrs Jeremy Dickson ol Wimbledon 
to Fern Grosser only daughter ol Mr A 
Mre Rtvdian Grosser of Uandymog. 

■To mace your announcement telephone 
oin sii aoaa 


Jackdaw 



Woolly needs 

CERTAIN rather unnatural 
forces seem to have inflated 
our sense of want. One of 
these forces is advertising. 
.Anyone rich enough to own a 
television is daily exposed to 
an otherwordly realm of 
gleaming products and glam- 
orous lifestyles. Eventually, 
things that aren 't very practi- 
cal Hike expensive cars and 
appliances) or even very real 
(like celebrities) set our stan- 
dards of well-being. 

Lots of the people we talked 
with for this issue had very 
seductive notions of heaven 
on earth — tropical islands, 
beautiful land bountiful) sex 
partners, lots of jn^ney and 


leisure time. But what people 
were describing sounded less 
like earth than Like the prom- 
ised land depicted in adver- 
tisements. (One woman from 
Greece actually told us 
heaven on earth was the 
beach in an ad for Bacardi 
rum). We started to think 
that maybe humans have 
given up one form of fantasy 
(religion's notion of an after- 
life) for another (advertis- 
ing's notion of a better life). 

Buddhists believe a person 
reaches heaven, or nirvana, 
when he extinguishes all de- 
sire. Attaining nirvana 
means freeing oneself from 
all the suffering that desire 
creates. While it’s unrealistic 
to expect people living at the 
end of the 20th century to dis- 
tinguish all desire (Buddha 
probably never anticipated 
200 channels of satellite tele- 
vision). it’s easy to under- 
stand the Buddhist point of 
view: The pressure of adver- 
tising on our sense of want 
can be quite maddening. 

Fash ion magazines will al- 
ways make us feel that oar 
boyfriends aren't sexy 
enough ... 

The real point of advertis- 


ing is to create new needs and 
wants. To do so, it has to 
make the things we already 
have seem inadequate or ob- 
solete. Why refresh your 
body with water, when you 
can drink a Coke? Why dry 
your clothes in the wind, 
when you can toss them in 
the dryer? When you think 
about it. advertisers are just 
promoting things that are 
free: outdoor-scented fabric 
softeners instead of the out- 
doors, fruit-flavoured candy 
instead of fruit, luxury cars 
instead of legs, perfumes in- 
stead of fresh air. The world’s 
heavenly resources hardly 
stand a chance against the 
hard-hitting advertising tac- 
tics of their commercial 
rivals. 

An editorial from the maga- 
zine Colors, produced by the 
clothing company Benetton, 
which has eschewed “conven- 
tional" advertising and in- 
stead pursues a controversial 
strategy qf raising public con- 
sciousness about issues includ- 
ing AIDS, terrorism and rac- 
ism. Colors ashed people 
around the world for their Idea 
of heaven. Xone of the respon- 
der. ts mentioned jumpers. 


Carriage rage 

LAST week I had a row on the 
road ... with a fellow in a 
carriage, who was impudent 
to my horse. I gave him a 
swinging box on the ear. 
which sent him to the police, 
who dismissed his complaint 
Witnesses bad seen the trans- 
action. He first shouted, in an 
unseemly way, to frighten my 
palfrey. I wheeled round, 
rode up to foe window, and 
asked what he meant. He 
grinned, and said some fool- 
ery, Which procured him an 
immediate slap in the face, to 
his utter discomfiture. Much 
blasphemy ensued, and some 
menace, which I stopped by 
dismounting and opening the 
carriage door, and intimat- 
ing an intention of mending 
the road with his immediate 
remains, if he did not hold his 
tongue. He held it 
From a letter from Lord Byron 
to Thomas Moore, dated Ven- 
ice, 181 7. reprinted in the 
Oldie. 

Coming down 

THERE has to be a time when 
you say enough'. I've stopped 


going [to clubs] now. I tired of 
all foe same faces chewing 
their jaws off convinced they 
were having a good time, the 
conversation limited to 
“what are you on tonight?", 
“did you see Patsy on Abso- 
lutely Fabulous last week?", 
and “are you coming here 
again next weekend?" There 
is a sense of hopelessness 
about foe gay scene and if you 
scratch under the surface, it 
all seems to be crumbling 
away ... When I first took 
drugs it was all fim and cre- 
ativity. Then it became just 
an excuse to escape and hide 
from all the real pain I was 
feeling and it led me eventu- 
ally into nothing but despair. 
But I see nothing wrong with 
people wanting to have their 
own experiences with drugs 
and find out for themselves. I 
do get sick of this nursemaid- 
like society of ours telling 
everyone how to live their 
lives, it’s counter productive. 
Some people are so busy look- 
ing up other people's arses 
they oever look up their own. 
As long as you don’t try to 
hint and damage others you 
should let individuals do 
what they want to themselves 


. . .Ido feel sad that so many 
young people are taking 
drugs now, because youth is 
so precious and fantastic for 
itself. Lots of gay young men 
are indulging regularly in 
mind-altering, inhibition- 
removing substances like 
Ecstasy before they've really 
had a chance to grow up and 
know themselves. Drugs also 
increase the likelihood of un- 
safe sex . . . that’s another 
reason why I stopped. Yon 
can have the most intense, 
wildest sexual experiences on 



Homebodies . . . Gay Times 


drugs like Ecstasy and the 

two can start to go hand in 

hand. I almost felt like I 
couldn’t have sex anymore 
without it ... I remember ar- 
riving in New York at the 
time if the first Soft Cell 
album and hearing a radio 
debate about a new gay can- 
cer in a taxi coming from foe 
airport That night I queued 
to get into Mineshaft and they 
refused to let me In because I 
was wearing eyeliner — 

maybe it saved my life . 

Singer Marc Almond inter- 
viewed in Gay Times. 

Plain speaking 

IF ANY of our subscribers 
have access to the Internet 

and come across a listing or 
discussion of Plain, would 
you please post the following 
statement from us? "We the 
editors of Plain respectfully 
request that information 
about our magazine and the 
articles appearing in It not be 
referred to or used as topics 
on any of the interactive date 
networks. You have the right 
to speak freely; hence this is a 
request, not a demand. We 
don t expect everyone to 


agree with Our intent, which 
is to keep the discussion of 
our approach to living out of 
the daily diet of information 
consuming elites. We merely 
ask that our little corner of 
reality be left alone. We are 
confident that we can reach 
people and discuss foe issues 
we are raising entirely and 
exclusively through foe of- 
fices of the real world.” 

From Plain : The Magazine 
Of Life. Land and Spirit, pub- 
lished in Ohio. Plain advocates 
a technology-free existence 

based on Amish and Quaker 
principles. This extract was 
reproduced to Comic Relief, 
which quoted the editor qf 
Plain, Scott Sauage. as saying 
that American life Is "moving 
at electronic speed. We 're find- 
ing that people can't live at that 
speed. We’re being crushed by 
the way we live.” 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
nudljackdawGbguardian- 
.co.uk,; fax 0171-7134886; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
EClR 3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Racing 


Banned Dettori 
out of Champion 


Chris Hawkins 


F rankie dettori 

was suspended for io 
days, starting Satur- 
day, by the Jockey 
Club's disciplinary commit- 
tee yesterday after being 
found guilty of a third riding 
offence this season. 

The Pontefract stewards 
referred Dettori to Portman 
Square after deciding he had 
been guilty of irresponisble 
riding when partnering La 
Alla Wa Asa in the Caroni 
Stakes earlier this month 
The stewards found Dettori 
had caused interference to 
two other horses in the race 
and that “it should have been 
obvious to him that there was 
not enough room for his 
manoeuvre." 

Dettori will miss the ride 
on Tamure (Michael Kin an e 
will take over) in Saturday's 
Champion Stakes at Newmar- 
ket, but will still be able to 
ride in Canada on Sunday 
where he Is due to partner 
Presenting In the Rothmans 
International. 

Dettori refused to comment 
as he left the hearing and has 
48 boors in which to appeaL 
It was a busy day for the 
disciplinary stewards, who 
also had to adjudicate on the 
first case of a jockey return- 
ing a positive drug test in this 
country. 

They banned Sean McCar- 
thy for two months after the 
22-year-old apprentice tested 
positive for caxmaboids, a de- 
rivative of cannabis , and am- 


phetamines at Folkestone on 
August 15. 

During the year 115 jockeys 
were random tested and Mc- 
Carthy Is the only one to have 
failed. 

McCarthy said: "I accept 
tha t the banned substances 
were found in my sample and 
I have, therefore, committed 
an offence. I have never 
knowingly taken amphete- 
mlnes and cannot ex p l a in 
how I tested positive for 
them.” 

After serving a two-months’ 
suspension McCarthy will be 
allowed to reapply for his 
licence, but whether it is 
granted depends on his ob- 
taining a satisfactory report, 
from Dr Michael Turner, the 
Jockey Club's chief medical 
adviser. 

McCarthy mast satisfy 
Turner that he is “clean" and 
hhs undergone a rehabilita- 
tion course. Turner said that 
there was no “innocent expla- 
nation" for the presence of 
amphetamines in the system 
and it was no excuse on Mc- 
Carthy's part to say that he 
was baffled by its presence. 

Amphetamines are 
apparently part and parcel of 
the “rave culture*’ among 
young people today and are 
an “upper” which enables an 
imbiber to maintain a high 
level of activity for long peri- 
ods such as all night parties. 

Turner believed it highly 
significant that both in 
France, where there have 
been 23 positives from 159 
jockeys tested, and in this 
country only apprentices 


have been found guilty. 
'‘Senior jockeys lead an ardu- 
ous life and it is our experi- 
ence that they will do nothing 
to Impair or threaten their 
peribrmance," said Turner. 1 
believe the programme is a 
deterrent, as a positive test 
could mean the total annihila- 
tion of a career. A joc 
would lose credibilty wl 
every owner and trainer.” 

The Jockey Club hopes to 
double its random testing 
next year, but cost is an in- 
hibiting factor — each sample 
costs £100. 

Michael Caulfield, secre- 
tary of the Jockeys’ Associa- 
tion, has been pleased by the 
first year of drug testing and 
commented: "The results, 
apart foom this one blip, 
prove that jockeys are hard 
working and clean living. 
They are Immensely respon- 
sible sportsmen." 

The big race of the day is 
the 26-runner Red car Two- 
Year -Old Trophy in which 
Blue Iris, Baize, Cayman Kai 
and Anthelia look to be the 
principals. 

The effect of the draw or 
where the pace is will be a 
significant. Low numbers 
may have the edge and Cay- 
man Kai (3.25), wbo has the 
speed to be handy through- 
out could be Uie answer to 
this very tricky race. 

The nap is Weetman’s 
Weigh (3.10) in the Sporting 
Life Nursery at Newmarket 
This coll just foiled to get up 
at Pontefract last time and is 
weighted to confirm the form 
with foe third, Deerly. 



PHOTOGRAPH: ED BABJEY 


Finger of fate. . . Garry Kasparov at the point of victory as Vlsby Anand offers the draw in the 18th game in New York 

No check in sight to Kasparov era 


Leonard Barden on the enduring mastery 
of the No. 1 other grandmasters love to hate 


T nn grandmaster other 
grandmasters love to 
bate will be around for 
a white yet Once again 
Garry Kasparov has con- 
founded the growing band of 
rivals wbo long to see him a 
loser by convincingly beating 
the young Indian pretender 
Vlahy Anand 10K-716 in the 
Intel World Championship 
atop foe World Trade Center 
in NeW York. 

“Chess,” he said last week, 
“is very hard psychological 
warfare and in any war there 
are winners and losers." In 
these wars foe Russian has 
seldom been a loser. For beat- 
ing Anand he collected an- 
other 6900,000 (£560,000). 

If foe final score was close 


to predictions, the course of 
foe series was very different 
Kasparov was expected to try 
to bum off his rival with an 
early blitz but instead 'there 
was a record opening se- 
quence of eight drawn games. 

The 25-year-old from 
Madras relied on Fabian 
strategy, believing that a long 
winless sequence would 
soften up his rival. His judg- 
ment seemed vindicated 
when he overran Kasparov's 
Sicilian Defence in the ninth 
game and took the lead. 

Then everything changed. 
Kasparov, who had been un- 
naturally polite at the press 
conferences and game post- 
mortems. blitzed out bis open- 
ing to foe 10th game where 


Anand naively repeated a 
sharp Ruy Lopez from the 
sixth. Kasparov's twin had 
devised a br illian t refutation, 
played instantly until he was 
an hour ahead on the dock. 
Adding to foe psychological 
effect, he left the stage for his 
rest room after each move, 
hanging the door for empha- 
sis after a decisive bishop 
sacriflca 

He continued his aggres- 
sive body language in the 
next game and began with the 
Sicilian Dragon, not played in 
a world championship since 
1975. Anand declined a draw 
but at move 30 his knight 
forked the Russian rooks and 
Kasparov pounced with a 
long-prepared trick, won two 
pawns and forced immediate 
resignation. 

The 13th and 14th games 
finally broke Anand. In the 
former be made a feeble 


counter to the Dragon and the 
champion caught foe Indian 
king in mid-board with a rook 
barrage. Anand resigned alter 
25 moves, the quickest defeat 
with the white pieces in a title 
match since 1892. 

The Indian stood better in 
the I4th but was confused by 
a mazy knight offer and 
slumped to a lost endgame. So 
the mid-match blitz was deci- 
sive and Anand finish ed more 
demoralised than Nigel Short 
in 1993. 

He Is young enough to chal- 
lenge again bnt may lack a 
champion’s ruthlessness. In 
foe final four games he bailed 
out with three quick draws. 

Kasparov admitted he was 
tired at the start but still con- 
firmed his status as the all- 
time No. i ahead of Fischer 
and Karpov. At 32 he may 
well be there for the 2001 title 
match and beyond. 


History suggests that the 
player who eventually beats 
him will be at least 15 years 
younger and with an aggres- 
sion to match his. This means 
that the American Gata 
Kamsky (21) and Russia's Vla- 
dimir Kramnik (20). foe elite 
of the young grandmasters, 
have a lot to do. A more credi- 
ble possibility is the Hungar- 
ian Peter Leko (16), foe youn- 
gest ever grandmaster. 

But like it or not, and many 
grandmasters do not, the Ka- 
sparov era is set to run and 
run. In late 1996 he faces a 
reunification match with 
Fide’s world champion. 

Whftac Kasparov Blade Anand 
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Paul Eiiaary If 


BantagiA-i Ew Handed. 7-1 LKBoUL LaagMog Bacomei .0-1 Emobn Boy, 10-1 Anngbo l ady.12-1 
Sinrlu UWa; Sbcic 37 ii*i*in. 

Channel 4 — 


2.35 omb 

301 111440 

803 ^4D-«2 

308 002010 

304 60141-5 

0-41030 
(Mom* 
113W 
-MT431 
308 2-C2K1 

310 004301 

TOP FORM Tim 


— MEMaryl 
RCactnal* 

— WMAn 10 


308 

308 

307 


« KWO MTBDIUltPKAP lai 41 C8^11 
SON OF SHARP SHOT (18) (DO J DeMOO 6-0-7 .. 

■D8AVSAAH (43) (0) R AkehorU 5-0-2 

QUO* PATH (11)P»J HUS M-1 

ACmn BRAVE (108)(Ciq G KarwOOO 4-4W3 -A C1a<* 8 

RAKED WKLQOMS (13) (C) H Fetb8iS1on-(tolfl*y 3-8-9 JIMIB 

WHTVCHAP*. (1 E ; m Lord HuWngion 7-0-8 AHantaaal 

DARATOaH(133(D)Uay Hanes 0-0-fl KDtoUya 

SKKAB WALK (18) (CO) BHUi 3-7-13 W Canon 5 

P0LV0AMA5 (84) U SuuU 3-7-1S JFB*m7 

DAIU8M (14) (CO) SShemood 3-7-13 

T.XMinrVatat 




RATH. I 

8b Cl 11. Mn TO to I 
Kf-1 SMI ml 

M39UCapJ 

Nn cbm Wl apDraacniag a e*L neactoay Ini. ran can 
OF SHARP SHOT tgr Mb) * 


16 ran iteenaild im*. Gd| 


«4hD(UB Tartu* 
l.Od-SIO 

i nan, mm by a (ran 


Channel 4 


3.1 0 spwnwa iw mmswr mmncapxto^ si cmbs 

401 410 PflHAAVOLZA (IQ (D) R hSnnoa 3-7 


m 


V6210 M6TI BUR (38) (BP) B Uwtan M * InhOji** 1 

m:" RBwmBATm (aus) (is) p aappu-Hym M J fcH* 

001330 CUtlCHBlCtia(M)MJoUmoaW) ww»id« 13 

ftrsow BXntAH0UH(17)H UwrB-ll 

1 103 UTTLB ROOOIW (14) (O) C Dwyer 0-13 


407 


410 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 




PUASUtt(iS) R Itaman 0-1! 


104111 LUMAR HUT (14) (C) (m «*rtvn 0-0 
S6HD 8TOP PLAY (84) (8F)U T«»t*AWB-M - 
201 SWBIT RATUR8 (13) |0>W JWW M 
)20146 ETAHDOani (8)J Berry 0-S - 
1JUJ3 D«MLV(18)(tenUtomiM 
224162 WBBTMAlPB WNH (1W J HBHhjHwad 4-1 
0425 ABKHWF0RKHI08(14j) 5Dow7-18 — . 



DW AQAWTOQZTHB(Z£)NC4E»flMfl7-» — QBmMB* 

22D4W WWW* MABOAHBT (14) CB) G L*MWI 7-13 M A rt— « I4M 

412488 LADY CAJlOUHI LAIM (IB) U ChlPW* 7-12 . 

14WB FORB88H(34)(ClWOfloriiUilT-7 ■ laird (5)8* 

TOP row Tim W aao—aV WalghBi Up*c m i 7, rn y iru a* a 

— T — - r - KhI Ptim V oib. Ssaet tutu*. Swrty. Uffle toopaa. w awnaa't 

Wpig" 18 nmam 

PI brtf .—»««» VQlTAiProm)nan( uft"l MMtoaed 21 aU.»*aa aM" u MnnoudBC i»ciig!o 

ami Hun. |«1 a ort, waa da*r and pahad a* u m C natea 2 t u ran 

LiS^ns^Ecem: Is b* unpr> »Q WL »*1 »• iwd**y caar i ^ qol ran cc ml » Id etan Maa. W 
Dteeni SI. wflb L’TTIE NOGGWS (g* TOW dM I NL kap) « M*. W bB to 3rd. 11 no 

julpafWJ ana dnven aftup. sta^d oa naai 6UA. Ma T 1 W ol 10 ^ to ttancoon Magic 

lEmiuiHWaOHE DapuW bad B *«S inuN Mul L hd kid ol IS to Oddta Poad. ■*) DGEH.Y[gv 
-rf. , tyrtithffi h-ff ■ nul * rirml 1 (Anal. na wrviar U 3rd IRaUabas) Bt Cd-Fm). . 

IrarrMn un it mate Maid un iodBnotor3daL««akMedlailiinMd18Bhal14l)WliaiftgTrMdl, 
m£RCS HAflO ARET iiacad lu M3a aad dosed wnaar te c»8r EH kirthtr S nay ta iLintfM SB). 
A8MHTOQ*THCMEve'yCJUff2eciBtlduLiMI)lal9(nK8H,l)Mb28d<HT03> , n83BalTiiii8i|BiWl3i 


MUL 


Ir^V-IdklSB Nivenfour_timer 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 




1089 

158 


N'MARKETl 101(201 


RED CAR! 
TAUNTON 
THURLES 


102 202 
103 203 
120 220 


301 






METER NIVEN, returning 
rto action after hurting his 
back in a foil at Carlisle last 
Friday, rode a 64*1 four-timer 
at Wefoerby yesterday. He 
showed no iU-eflbcts with 
wins on Vavasir and the 
Mary Reveley-trained trio 
Stay Awake, Desert Fighter 
and South Westerly. 


4.1 5 KiixAis LEAsnn handicap in 
•Ol OMOliDRMVmPHna 04-10 
803 m3 TARAWA (S)(S)(BF) NCaOagtsn 3-3-10 . 

803 40-SO WnjJECOHQU8R(1X)RAkabnBS-a-6 

804 30711 AZWHAAR(13)JDoBk»l-»0 


805 

808 


810 

•11 

•18 

818 

•14 

•18 

•18 

•17 

818 

•18 


44038 ARKHCMO (13) GHv»ood4-W 

030400 imBAIIDTHICHiaS (13) SWUbna 4-0-5 _ 
ceu-UO RJMnm OCEAN {40)(D)kltss Cay Kalaway 5-9-5 

6O1U00 MOUKTOAT* (10) UB«IbV 3-0-0 

132415 oueannuTiON in (Q(0)JP«arca 0-0-0 
04-40 DOCWHQ (8) J rsofftans 3-8-0 - 
623335 WALDO (12) (D) Lud Hnaangaon 4-8-12 

3232 FLRTY OSRTIE (38) (81) R Boss 3-8-11 

0530 ZBJWZDW (13} BVIeelM 3-8-10 

OOOOOO A8T8AV WEEKS JW) RHBWpo 4-8-9 


IHS QOIOEH TOUCH (23) RCU tapes 3-0-6 

434150 CmS0N8H0Wn(34)(D)JF«alam34-l 



034033 BALTAIDO (8) PM hMeball 4^7-13 

323500 AVISHAYIS (30) (CD) UnURandET 0-7-7 

WOO ■MHTY nN0008l(309 (D)C D*yer 4-T-7 

830 4DOO-D BBOUGHTOmi PORT (38) W MaKSa 5-7-7 

881 D05US BEHlABOHa (IX) (D)RUdCMtar 3-7-7 — 

833 6CODS0 8ALLESTRO £B7) J Fldcti-rteya# 3-7-7 


-JM&UbfB 
.D m 0*8*81 (5) 
1* 

-J>MoCafaaC>)l7 

-Jl today (3)6 
— JPEgwT 
— .0 BanhralSt 
-JtorttoOvy*r(7) 
8 

-Jl Adam 18 
— Pr*amy(5)10 
„D Wright (3) IB 


TOP roflHTWS: Antomr B, Tarawa 7, WIN* Camara 

B U to p B-l Tiran.7-1 AzdBaar. 8-1 GWSSMMMai. 10-1 WlftoCoow.ntrty Gertie. K2-1 Waldo. 10-1 
Benjarog Braaaa. 

FOBM OUBM-TABAWAs Prnmtaam. wrary chnca «*» V wo, on psa baal I. ZU 3rd ol 22 b MgM Dance 
I Asa* 1 m. EOL 

AZSWAARi imtnstM tul us mum proraliieu maa wmt oa 2f aid. b»ii daw m eased, wga by 2S 
(ram caoimy Beioa. 12 ran Dtaydock TL SB) 
atnsraunoifc 50i 01 26 B SawabBH Lucky nrork lull. OH}. 

DUCKWQ: tao-7D tondeH Win *Aan a*ld acUtuM. srm tab "eaCaay. tot mdi teadera. 10b of 
20, Ui eBan bi ta Nartuna Cataaao (WaraBdi lot. G558L 

WALDO: Ctaud laadm naweat ftairt. 4S Bb cf 13 b Tr*«i Puce ,'Goodw»d MW. QLSK) 

FUSTY BBme Lsd untdlwaAed bride ball, to aura. 31 2nd ol IB uHaattiyaRi8Lniyi<bcanck7LGd- 


4.50 BBFCW k* IB B IOHMAIBBHTAIW83T01aPH«B 
1 3 BOIIlBl ovn (14) C Cyzar 08 

3 CfH8OKHC«4#-0 

3 

4 
8 
6 

7 

8 
• 

10 
11 

13 
IS 

14 

15 

BMltog: 7-2 Sttrar Doom. 4-1 Cenwr. 0-2 Sad*. 7-t Onooco ftoer. Basham. 8-1 Niyaau. w-1 Fioeback, 
TbreaHSa. ISnaam. 


Taunton National Hunt card 



Redcar with form for the televised events 


1.-4S nnaitg 

UOTrad 

3-83 Empty Quarter 


*AS Woatant HrwtBoa 


lOO Bpapb 

* Da— Ire Mtotas. Cetog: Fhm. 


1 ^5 CUB HURTERS MAIDBI STAK8S STD In OSH 
1 405 OALWAY HLADC (11) A Jsivk 90 _ 

J Tatal 

2 

62000 LABEH1 (20) where 9-0 





9 





T 

8 

8 

10 

11 

004 RECAILTOHBID (49) MH Easterly 00 

MBkakll 

54003 RflLCDHE R0YALE(13) M TongikbS 9-0 

04003 WIRE ACT (13) ManynMesdeB-0 

003 ECSTATIC HADAH MB) BHQk 0-0 _ ... 

— p nubbin* a 
— . V Battery a 

NUB 


1* 


X* 12 


D3S5D LAFAKMHaO(47]MWEubitiy8-0 I 

TOP FOtof TM topUkaa 8, Watoanb Rayah T, U6aad 8 

BaBtogiA-1 Ufa* ad, 5-1 Namlii Knot Ouaaty. 0-1 Ecstatic atoOua. Wdcooia Royab, 0-1 Racait lb UUd. 
TapmtbiB. HM La Fanflango 13 


2J20 LESUKPBCH MBWNDAL HANDICAP 1toBfCS,7D3 

1 111331 TRAZ1. (1 0) (CO) J Duntog 1-9-10 

S 40444 PMPHfel* HOMOUB (33} P Hasim 3-9-7 

8 232110 TOP LADY 111) MSaxAi 3-8-5 . 

4 U236E FAUGER0H(8)(D}N TiiMer 6-0-11 

TOPraWTIPStTHd 8, Top Lady 7 

4-6Tml.7-4Top lady, W-1 Props els Honour, 16-1 Fangvon. 


Channel 4 


-G Carter 4 

JDMini 
-XDbterll 
-M JKkaaaS 


2.55 TES COMPOUNTSHAlinCAP la C4y(13 


320011 EMPTY QtULKTBR (8) (8D> •*) (C) (D) J Goaded 3-10-2 
004256 PERCY BRAITHWAITE (8) UJoftndon 3-0-6 - 
711300 HAKKA (38) (D) D Uwtay 3-0-0 
521230 P8HHYCAini (38) (D)H Coed 34-5 
21C00 TBHTIUMp(7)(D) P Olbbto-Hyini 3-0-3 
151030 AOHHAIS HJUE (18) (D) C WU1 4-9-1 
0320 GOUIH POUND (20) EOankip 3-0-0 



8 

a 

152100 SPANISH VHDICT (9) (C)(D) Denys Efflrth 6-012 
1(0530 FLASHY'S SON (26) (Q G Moore 7-018 

.. — CTaagnalE) 13 
J Tate 14 

ii 

COOOOO NUHRAMAMMUEVyayrnreW-O 

K3mTli*J*r 11 

DNeOtesreS* 

12 





16 

200053 HBULWA (8) (D) R Fabry 6-7-7 _ 

— ' LCtoaaadcB 


14 

15 
18 
17 
IB 
IB 

30 

31 
23 


132131 DAHKBSTON (80) (C) M Bafi 04 . 
2130 FLYHO H0*TH(47) (D) Mb U Ra 

345082 mflHEA (17) BUIbau 04 

11 AJfTHnjA(3B)(D>Q WraggB-2 . 
11 BLUE n*8(sa) U Jarvta 8-2 


-OMcKaa 


212 PflABCBia (36) (BF) D Loder 0? 
0460 OALAPMO (31) C flfttaw B-1 


-M WB*28 


1135 BASK (S8) R Jatmaon Hougbbn 7-13 

3414 BnTTCUHa(48){B9JTa0w-7-13 

151430 KAKDAVU(BBJMUcGonnsokM3 


34 332130 BBDJBVnVAUlY (38) (CD) Deaya Sntt 7-12 

SB 68144 SUPmiEPOWP (23) WUlW 7-12 

38 - IB LA WUA(33) J FBzGeraH 7-10 

,,!*■! tT* 11. BMaT.BI ■Hurt 



LOmbmAXS 


BaHtogtS-4 Ugidori. fr-i Cayman Kau 0-1 Saamign^ Crown, 0-1 eodwdwg. 14-1 BUa.PrtaonAiBa. 
AnHwtA. SBnaaaan 

POM craw - BOYBBOin caoWN: PramlMint iMan to adaruig Bml L nn tw Mwi 0nL bb Z, B 
Even Too (Nowmrtai 71, Gd). 

MKDOflft Tradad taadara. aiokao to and oddMd u Mad U out paobad etotr b bt Hob Rntum 41 
(NOBcaiflaBLOA. 

CAYMAN KAh In inciL haadway 21 oaLlod H out ran on watar prmtwB wban Mg llubbij A «*b PfSNCE 
ASLIA |M1 bta a brtw 2S0 BTlh. oaRiacad latoay. sun acU be hod fDoncador 5L Gd^N). 
AHCTKlVPCli OaappoinVng eftvt «noa bat of 4. tu aK ta Obnrona Boy. Sid MraagftL nmd «Aaa 
Door II ool (Brighma 71, Gd). 

BA88Y BABEi D*ML Iwadiay baMaiy. »a" on an* final! aban M,fab Ata 06 wanttkteiyn (Ayr 5L Qd]. 
DANRISTDN: Tracked badva, dtapibwd bad oaor 21 out raa oo «bfl aban bg Modam Diva hd fftodear 
TI.Gd^Fmj. 

ANTNEtlAi Had up and bebnd. baadwySf out ran on b Mad doae homo whan Mg PRANCHG <gv2U a 
nt pn»n4a£mi. led hallway, hard rkfctoi Snal L beaded dota hoaw (Varmnudi 8. Gd). 

HJW nSr Abnja pnaniabi, lad 21 oat ran on waR adiH 03 ) ISBXfAM STAR (g« 3b) 38. good haadBay 
final 3, noi raw* aHnMf (NMtay ailld). 

BABB II nnily inataihLEbaaed baton, topi on aame pan under praaaora final B wfwii an. Ma rand S. 
b Danes Sequaacs (YoikB.Gd-Fm). 

Chan nel 4 


3.55 RBFBUIMNHLLIB7STAKBSY0 7TB4^B8a 
1 AWAAWRJQMdmiA-ll 


5 CLASSIC AFFABI (14) 0 WBiaiBa 0-11 

50 DELIA CASA (1 i) J Dlffitcp 8-1 1 

DOHNMCr P OIMIOIV S-TI 


0 RAHimwaBrfS) JFbnwlan0.il . 

0 fUQNTY (S3) L Cutnanl 0-11 

40 anSN CNAHTIB 133) (IP) H Coal B-11 

JAHRAT JIBIAlltAM E DoatoO 0-11 

0 KUDOS BUII(Bt)JB«tMl 8-11 

DO SNAOVOIRL (1MB Hflt 0-11 


350 STAR AND OAKTffl (33) SWragg 0-11 



TOP R»M TIPS; Btoly Qnwtor 8, tony MtorMto 7, Pamgeton 8 

Batter* 5-2 Empty Ooinar. 5-1 Pwiaycahn. 8-1 Party BrnUtnralH. Goben Pound. 10-1 UUka. Tenkm, 
Spansh VatibeL 18 moara 

FORM OWDR- HN»TY OUARICB: Cnasao iwdarA rtddw 31 on. qtaBmgod a ooL ran on to lead naai 
faaah Mian bin Moaaanb a hd iRadcar 7L Fnq. 

P8HCY BMtfmWArre Havmg M race hr 12 woks last than when led and soon dnar, heeded aad 
waakaeu omrt if ool Olh 0)13. Un n b aeer Daraig |Y«k lad. GO- 

HAXKA: Had erwy dam 21 out' soon rtddep and hampered, on cbanca Mter. 7ih of 17, Hn B b 
sotoawiaMly tfiMtujOflod Owadary (Yanaauh in®. Gd). 

PBBWCAMfc Chas e d feedora. ridden o«f a ool. owed atom MpoawHMBtiMimiL Dm owi7Lb 
Doim* Vtoa tsaratoem 1m, GUBh). 

TBUXM BabMrtf laal wv Bfian leadHT a ml veMeoed. UHi 8 32, Ui aMM in b Cbaitoapw 
Graady itoMimy 7L SdOB). 

SPABSH VBBNCT: dots ap onai graduafy Moetooed bom 8 out >tien 7n, bta 7L b AknubMiam 
(FMwlblLFm). 

Channel 4 


3.25 (WDCARTWO-VKAB-OLD TROPHY « C81JSX4 


9.18 DoafaWi 
24S CaMa Mi 

1.19 BaU Cbolce 


3-4B Parsten Salat 
AZOHotWy 
4LSS Merdk VaB#y 


Ootegl Good ta tela. * I 

2-1 5 am pohtcrbclob juvaflumncccLAnma muxstoibi ii n^u 

1 1211 DOHMDirS MWAH (2) (B) U Pipe 11-? PM Wgwate 

3 05 WHOM (31) J IS8* fl-1 — CUiasAju 

8U8JHa08BkUbwa19-13 D Salter (8) 


RH> AM0MUL8 AMNtt 020 R BroAerbn 0-0 
5 NAY mm (83) If VBngraw 1M 

LCEnnmTW 


J. Harvey 


50 COAST ALOMQ (21) 0 BnKtBlI 1M 


COACTOUAMDS HAVW U B&» 1M 

■FWARSinsaanM 

UMBMIllllNm nHTKAyUtal3-4 


JJ 


7 

8 
B 

10 

11 0 CLUBDJnpdqMStmdos^iTM AjteStokal 

MHap 4^ ZtofBflcn'* fcroci, 4-5 AkcJi AogdL 0-7 So* Mw, 1&-1 Uon, M-1 Coma Along. 28-1 
Bon. ii 


JCSBaCd 

J»l 


2.45 DOHYATT S8LLMQ HAMD4CAP WMDIJI 2w If C3.T78 
30234-1 NOmiM8NSniBLMNn-(X1)(C10PM£tcai4.^ 
8- MAI PSN RAI (888) P ttidgefi 7-1T-0 


-. — .T Daaoorafca (7) 
JHarriafT) 


042-TO COMHH MLL (38) (0) B Hacaai 8-15-17 
POSMB ncMI(1B)C Than* T-IVU 


35550-4 AUUYSMADV (84) VUtebB 9-11-13 — . 

1540P UTTLE HOOUOAHfT) (D) S Edrorit 4-Ti-t 

14-0353 LDRCANJOnaD Cany 4-U-£ 

OOS IA»«aWB«RBtti»rcr *-15-13 — 

rsesf i _ 

UPS-POWBMAIK(n8)aS4opcto.t-134 

6-RDtB H080MOi(S)(C)RB»unur>7 


.JMMg wM er* 


—MAI 
—8 Fwilnn (3) 
JCUetMByn 


8 
T 
8 
• 

10 
11 

04 Narman Stmugm. 4-1 Cod j K?. 5-1 neyH. 7-T Ua> Bri Rb. S-i Lereei^o. 14-1 

Fbbu.Bafa&aovL iiiwawt 


DJ 


3L1 5 LJBSOOWHICIimiWAL HANDICAP CHA8* ten BSASS 

1 01FP1-2 *tAUNCMR»AL(EO)(ag5 Tbror 3-3-0 

X T3MM 80UJ CMMCI («0 R *t=C 0-*>C 

8 P5FI:-23 HOYAL SAXON (M PBCWTi 

4 3'Un0.AOM(1BB)MPcrT-13-e — 

B S4SS5F- LUCKY AOAM (140) (C3CPs^an3-*>0 
WtowS-i£wta»art;KB3tf£?t:ce. :i-4r_-,*54*=t«4?» »-:UsbvAfa« 


—H A MlEgaraU 



Iff CX384 


3.45 MTWIT H THiTPTZ H bW CM iWMJiptoqi 

1 M88NlUffMm35to»i4-'.;4 — 

4B0*I88On)VriEi Ea-3 Ar -i;7-iC-1 .... 


HWAHNMC ^is'4r.3--3-'; 
Rtffi-POMCUNAdBflVuCv’^ur.o-':-!: — 


M A ncrfanW 

APMoCoy 


s 

• 

7 

8 
a 

10 


m BOVBWBra CMIWN H8) (D) J DoidM 00 

31UQ4 <xm«Kita(sn(mu>x*iiw»nB-ra 

1 MBOOHF(1S) [Dl D LOdsr 0-12 

232421 CAYMAN KAI (89) R Hannon 04 

024 ARCTIC ZIPPO! [18) WO Gonans 0-7 

«J MPBTHAM STAR (32) P KaaewBy 6-7 

1ME2D mac AM1A (3*) U Jotwnto 07 
02 SCHOOL BOY (15) CAIbn 8-7 

6154 8HAMKD (33) (OJ P Caappto-Hyam 0-7 

B wwyw net (9)14 Haaffln-aiaB-7 

3W4 WHAT FUN (8) R Hannon M 

12 8A8SYBAK(37)(OJOuma0-S 

2123U AT8AF (38)0 Moday 04 — 


-LDaUollB 
-J W aa a ar 8 

JM J KtaBoe 16 


-J Cwn«8 13* 
-QDidIMf 11 


a 

4 
8 
• 

7 

8 
a 

10 
11 

12 5 8TMTN8ICMjOY(imitaJRamB0n0-11 

TOP POM^ TVS; Orowi Ctoater B, Star And Harter 7, Man* • 

Baatop3-1 Awamnlr. 4-1 Green Otottr. 02 Star And Gaiter. 01 Body BM. 10-1 Felryvringi, Ann) 
Jumalrab, SmUegic Ploy. 12 n nu l l 

POSH aUBM .CLASSIC AfFANbamnd pnwbe on dabd Mben aknriy aawy, mma lew hawbeay, 50i 
olll, bin 8 b Norwegtan Boe {UngRaU 8. 6M- 

STAB AND aARTEM Lao atandd' aide, riddw a oaL non BBBUeed nban OB. Mi m, B Thractan. mMi 
OTSI CHARTER (M) U back n aft. MWilwdar over 8 md. aealwwIoMr II rad. FLMKTY [M] 08 back hi 
lilh, ne*w e«nr b cbaDaoge ptaUnhan 8, Gd-Stt). 

8IHAIWNC PioriSkmly tan aMda. behind undl kapi on awl approaCktag Dni L aevar near Madera 
•fm 5b. bn aroimd 10S, b bMUile (KaMcade 71. Gd). 


4.25 LEVY BOARD HAHHCAP In 9M38ydaCM40 
1 60CO63 MATAM0B0S(f8)J OMop 3-40*10 

3 0065n PRCTOMAnANCaca) [SB. an) (CJJGoadra 08-10 LDaMerilX* 

8 O5S0 DUOAIWSQUE |X3) EDanlop 04-3 BMtal 

4 D21130 OR1KN LAND (BEL) £30) S WYSama 3-6-3 

6 42308- pvitot {428} M Hammond 4-&-11 . — 

8 0-85 ALDU (T7) U Ryan 3-7-42 

7 TB48BINNN — ■ LADY (30) (C) Mw M Hweley 07-9 

8 012560 PI MMUT(J 8)T1Bny S-T-9 

8 0-DDB2 HAIIONRm (18) M Ryan 3-7-T 

10 0408B BL AND C ASCAOK (30) Don Enrico loefaa 3-7-7 - 

11 40016 WGSTBM BOKON (14) C Brtdab 3-7-7 

18 400345 UOHTNMfl 08BST (88) J MArinwlgbl 4-7-7 

IS 301200 UAJ»(X8)J Parke* WJ 



.AOOBITULS 


JOnTfaUarB 

-JQukwiB 

JLHachaye* 

-JLbwmII 


5.00 BBtoNcaNiirnoMsstAiaaiaYOTics^n 

< 0-SB10 NOON KMQ (18) (D) R HUBOa 04 

8 510238 BPASSS (13) (D)HCkH 02 

8 920000 BUW8MUUM(1MAJai*b0« 

TOP RMM TVte Hnwia 8, H*OM Hbg 7 

4-7 Ep^yb.5-4 llaon Kina f**1 Soa'a Ratnm.’ 


30- mm O’GRADY (31 S) R ALMuintl 4-KV-11 
P532B SAN IHBOO CHAHGSR (31) A Barrow 4-1011 
P-4 SNA DBIAMS (77) J 5mU> 4-10-11 
POMODABU LASS L CStral 4-KM 
SUP A COM D Bardwl 01O-0 


-P Carey [7] 


JB4 


2- ST urn (B8S)W Turner 4-W-6 


s5-4 Peraiaa GaiM.4-1 Pomaana. B-1 uoier Cgrady. W-1 Rma'^Sl MBs. 13-1 Sto A Cob, 101 
HeYAKWO. 1C 


4.20 BBUHBBOKCSALUMOE COP N0WCSCHASE2to 110yds 0,7X9 


1S5S-21 ROBULY (>D) (D) NVtaAsr 011-7 

RDnaedy 

3 

4 

IWatS- CAPO CASTANUM (1TB) k8aa H KolgU 011-0 

0115-558 DBMLD MOON (7JD P RodKMdB-IVO 

IFTMas 

■S 9vnn|fe 

5 

R-MWANCI 88) PMcboAe 7-11-0 

APEbOiy 




| IsHbgiJ-l Capo CMOanm. 5^! NobM), 7-ZTnomcn Toosooa. 7-1 iteraa Rsider. 101 ReyiMn. 201 



4*55 CAFINPMHTECIWOLOOY HANDICAP IBIBPLIXw 311 10yds Cl,788 ^ 

2 

211341 NORDIC VAUNT (*1) UPlpa 01011 

ateMi—Mr 

3 

04-130 CMCXABBMY(B)(e&l)aUiWda 7-11-0 

348TB- QUASN8DDO(173) Mbs CJflhway 0106 

APMoCoy 

3 

NORDIC (SHOWN C14f) fC) M 

OBunn(7) * 

JICterion(7) 

7 

8 

DURHAM (90) R SrttoSOfl 0HW 

002106 JASON* 10Y (S)(CJJBnufi*y 01D-4 

JO stag bar ri- 

Hhnaal 

8 335403- JMtANB(lT8)HHeagai0iJM w 

10 OU044 SUKEOF DREAMS (13) RBakar01O-1 -JHad 

BsBbR 04 NanUcVHey. 1W Cnskadddy. 01 Clean Wand. 7-1 Neidte Cream. 1D-T anger Jbn. Duke 




5^5 BET VHTHTHnun NOOKS HUHDU (Os 0) Ma If CXZ84 

NAnbflamM 

2 

BALASAEADEbaralb 00-12 

P May 4 

3 

5 DNIPASTC3T)fl(7Sol6'<an0tt-'! — 

P onidii an 

DteMyater* 







7 

8 

&C0K- NOUNS DR1AM (173) 0 Sternsod 0T0C 

0 WESTERN VALLEY (987) C HMnan 0KW 

j arena 

0 Saber (8) 

APMoCoy 

10 3L0C nOYALTNMBUia) Nod T QMK 01M MrKJ»beiee(B) 

Banteai 5-2 Balrtaara. 7-2 UaW Dream, 4 -t Royal Tiambte. 01 Speetart House. 01 MnasL 'S-1 

FsrecflPrtau. 

[ 


• Blinkered today for first time: NEWMARKET: 2.00 
Lydhurst 2J3S Edbaysaan; 4-15 Astral Weeks. REDCAR: 1.45 
Nikita's Star, 3.25 Therh^. Arctic Zipper. TAUNTON: 2.45 
Fichu: 5J25 Balasara. Jameswick. 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

ajocapi i.cHAHTNnuo wxpmb.n 
V artey (20-1); a, P ran l n u e Mrt (7-1); 8, 
■tore Tba Mneto (0-4 fav). ii ran. 2, IX [M 
MeConnacK) TOK E4 ZMK S>k80. E2.70. 
El-lft Dual fi £132S0l Trio: EASJOl CSF: 
tl 48.30. Tr karat E2aO«5. 

XNO (ire MtVdnb 1. UWBOHY, Pat 
Eddery [4-C lav); X, Sabnlc (04).' a, Cte* 
sic Honareoe (M). 4 ran. X, ft. (H Cecil) 
Tote: El. 00. Dual Fid SO. CSF: fizsi. 

XOD (8Qt 1, DOUNUE SHNMDOOII, W 
Ryan (B-1); *, B» Warmd (15-2): 8, PNto 


F: C198SQ. Trio: 034.10. CSF: E72S4. Trt- 
castES40S4. 

ISO (in 97 ZOOyde): 1 , USAST1AH, 
Pal Eddary 0-2 hri) 9, IW Tb* Knlf* 
||-1);3,IMTBim (S-1). 6 ran. 4, «. (H 
cedi) TMK Cl ^0!C1.10,C18a Dual F:C2J10. 
CSF:E2S4. 

4410 (7f SOyHaJi 1, POLAR KUnX J 
WHvar (7-ij; a, AHeaeniba (3-1); 3, 
BpMe (13-8 lav). S ran. fit. B. (M Johnston) 
Tale: E7.3D: E2.m CL20, £1 m Dual F: E7S0. 
Tr»-E7.40.CSF:ai^7. 

4JP (In a* IXOyale): 1, PFBinANTX 
DAYS, U Hooerb (10-1C B, MleHtipwlT 
18-1): X WHd Me. (16-1J; 4, BMR Agate 
(20-1) 9-2 fav Huboob ANhenmL 10 ran. 
3*. X ZH . (A Stewart) Tow D12-3R ES.10, 
CX50, £2.70. £8.90. Trio: £796.71 Dual r. 
ersaso. C8P £95S7. Trkast Ci531«. 
5^0 flm 3f 200yrte)i 1, fOCHCLKU, W 
Ryan (8-1): X.TaMr [2-1 favK 8, Artreno 
Wings (10-1). ig ran. Ml IX (H Gecfl) Tote 
£S 00; £2. ID. £1.70. E4J30. Dual F: £7 JO. Trkx 
£40.70. CSF: £1878. Wt Wrfcadlan. 
ua (Tf aoydex i, emeum, |4 HlOs 
(W-1): 2.Maana afCnr Fnlfaar (7-2); »,Fcre 
(Sty (100-30K 6-4 f8» Dombey. B ran. 0. IX 
tB Hllbl Ta4w£Q.70i £100. £1.70, EIBOl 
D ual P:CS4L5(LTrib! £19.70. CSF: £4X32. 
JACKPOT: Ms won. ES4.S17. carried rarer 
PUkCNPCmCBSSO. OUADPOTitBO.60. 


EXETER 

9.10 (tn Sf Hdle): 1, sPrUNO 
RHYTHM, T J Uurphy (13-8 tav): SaRoore. 
Bta (10-1): *. r orttort Co am ml (40-1). 
14 ran. W, IE. (K Bailey) tmk EL30; ei.iol 
E 2JD. £1480 Dual F: £9.80. Trio: C177S0. 
CSF- £27.65 


ZJO (2m If IIDyda Hdta)t 1, UP TUB 
JUHCnOH, P Honey (7—2); 9, Koo*a 
Praala (40-1); 9, Tbren T ire— (M-1). 
-0-8 bw Saiuin Umpfe 8 fan. X 5. (Mrs P 
Outflow) Tote: £4.10; £im £6iXL EZ80. 
Dual f: £98.10 CSF: £8242. Trio— t 
CtfiBTM. 

• Raaiol Dm card abandon*) duo iq foggy 
condition. 

PUCEFOMIOJa 


WETHERBY 

2-20 (Xm Hdte> 1, DAWN lOSStOH, L 
Wyer <1^3,8— rekoHrea (ao-1)-,8, Ob 
A Pad— tel £5—1}- 2-1 fav Done Wall. 14 ran. 
1, 3. (M H E— tarty) Tote ClOBtfc £3.80, 
Cl 1.70, £280. Dual p. £1.137 JO. Trio: 
£278.70 CSF: £204X7. 

AM (ten lioyrto Chjr 1, vavasir, p 
N ban ri5-e iHa*)! 8, K—fadaby (13-2); 3, 
S— rf (6-1), 16-8 jwaa Peruvian Gala. 6 
ram, so, E. (Min Lucinda V Rueasm Tate 
C2.50- Cl JO ESL2Q. Dual P QL30 CSF: 
E11J3. 

WO (tern H4to> 1, BTAY AWAKE, P 
Niven (4-1); 9, Naur too (evens fav); 9, 
Bared Sana (10-1). 8 ran. ff. A (Ura M 
Ravel ay) Tote £4.60 CMO C1.1D, E2JO 
Dual P. £SJO CSF: £8^8. Trtewc £34 J4. 
8J0O (9m 4» 1 1 By* Chjr 1 . TOOOOOD 
TO RE TRUE, L Wyar (8-4 lav); 9, Da 
P^L»r R aa | re a | tojre (0-2). S 


ran. 1.30 (UHEastetby) Tara £2.00; Cl.TO 
Cl JO Dual P C3JO CSF: £7 JO. 

4L30 (9m 4f lioyda H(8a> 1, DESERT 
FMMTRR, P NJVBfl (8-4 Jay); X Stavly 

n — Wn R ( 02 ): 9, a— —Tire FaE ( 0 - 21. 12 

ran. 1. 13. (lire M Rev* lay) Tate: E2.7Q; 
£1 JO, £1.70, £140 Dual F: £48017101 £5.10 
CSF:£9J6. 

«0 (3ra if Hd*); 1, SOUTH WEST* 
H.Y. P Niven (4-6 lav), Aiftan 
(100-30): 3, Cherry Pokay (3-1). 4 tan. 11. 
15. (Mrs U Reveley) Tow ClJO. Dual P. 
£2JO CSF: 0.70 (VtWUlartess. 
PiACaPBTlCl9J£0 CKUUBPORESAO 
• Mark Johnston e stable bran a 17-day 
loan sped arllti promteing nawconier Polar 
EcIIbbb winning the EB F Hawthorn «a«wi 
StaJm at Haydodu Joltnston’a wife. 
EMrdra. conflrm ed that Double Trigger cov 
Hniies to ttirive and will bs Dylnci out (ram 
KeatoDw next Monday mornlno tar the 
Melbourne Cup. Henry Cadi cieU eonv 
ptetnd a ISC-1 trebla wtih lnchrory, Eatun. 
Banandracftalteu. ■ 


I 
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Soccer 


European Championship, Group Six: Republic of Ireland 2, Latvia 1 

Aldridge strikes twice to revive Irish roar 


Cynthia Bateman bi Dublin 


T HE relief was tangi- 
ble, as if the whole of 
Ireland had been 
holding its breath 
and had started to 
breathe again. John Aldridge, 
the corse of the Latvians, 
added two Second-half goals to 
the six he had previously 
scored against the Baltic side 
and so kept alive the Repub- 
lic's hopes of qualifying. 

There is nothing like that 
swelling Irish roar as the 
anthem finishes and the 
crowd pass the baton to the 
Boys in Green. It churns the 
stomach and trails a thin ici- 
cle from the nape of the neck 
to the base of the spine. 

The last time the atmo- 
sphere was so charged was 
when the Republic met Italy 
In the Giants Stadium in USA 
'94. Last night the occasion 
carried just as many hopes 
and affected just as many for- 
tunes, in particular Charl- 
ton's ultimate ambition to 
lead his team out on English 
soil. 

His side sparked as if elec- 
trified but, with their cage 
rattled in such an alarming 
manner, the Latvians simply 
bared their teeth and pre- 
pared to bite back. 

Charlton abandoned the 
idea that had crossed his 
mind in training: to play Ker- 
naghan in the back four and 
push Babb forward to put a 
defensive mind into an at- 
tacking midfield. Instead he 
paired McAteer with Town- 
send, with Senna across the 
middle and Staunton in his 
usual role wide on the left 
The Latvians found them- 
selves facing Quinn, whose 
height had caused them end- 
less trouble on previous occa- 
sions. and Aldridge, who had 
scored six of die nine goals 
the Irish put past them in 
three previous games. 


Quinn started off wide right 
in an effort to draw the Lat- 
vian defence hut this imagi- 
native kick-off ploy failed to 
produce the early goal Che 
Irish so desperately wanted. 

Desperate, however, was 
the appropriate word, as the 
Republic fell into the trap that 
has stood them in such bad 
stead in their past three 
ga mes in which their champi- 
onship hopes nose-dived. 
Apparently attempting to 
prove their commitment, they 
became their own worst ene- 
mies, almost tackling each 
other in their eagerness to 
challenge for the ball. If only 
brains bad worked as quickly 
as legs: or rather, if only legs 
had slowed to the speed of 
thought 

Quinn, conscious that all 
the goals against Latvia in 
previous games had come 
from his knock-downs to Al- 
dridge. worked extremely 
bard and successfully but, al- 
though Zakreskevski found 
him hard to deal with, too 
often Quinn's efforts were 
wasted by over anxious team- 
mates. 

That the Latvians were not 
prepared to sit back and soak 
up the pressure became 
quickly apparent as they won 



Charlton . . . high ambition 


four comers in the first 12 
minutes. With quarter of an 
hour gone, Quinn had his best 
chance from McAteer’s cross 
from the right but his power- 
ful header was turned away 
by the goalkeeper at the foot 
of his left-hand post 

After a barrage of missed 
opportunities Quinn bad a 
header cleared close to the 
line and Aldridge, who has 
scored nine goals in 11 games 
for Tranmere this season, was 
denied at close range by the 
goalkeeper. 

At half-time the Latvians 
were still level and looking 
for the one perfect chance on 
the break. 

But with McGrath, winning 
his 78th cap. which equals Pat 
Bonner’s record, remaining 
ice cool in this hot-bed, the 
early second-half sting was 
taken out of the Latvian 
attack and the Republic began 
to dominate. 

In the 60th minute Gary 
Kelly produced a fine cross 
from the right which Quinn 
laid off for Staunton who was 
brought down inside the pen- 
alty area by TroickL And 
cometh the hour, cometh the 
man. Aldridge, past master of 
the penalty, put the Republic 
ahead. He scored a second 
four minutes later with a su- 
perb glancing header from 
Staunton's cross. 

But the Latvians frightened 
the Republic in the final min- 
utes: Zemlinskls’s shot was 
turned on to the bar before 
the striker Rinkus scored a 
soft goal, rolling the ball into 
an unguarded net in the 78th 
minute after Babb misjudged 
a clearance. 

REPUBLIC OF IRELAND: A My (Smtf 
Utd): a Italy [Leeds). HcOratb (Aston 
Villa*. Bfcbb (Liverpool). Pbetan (Mon 
City). Kumu (Blackburn). MeAtear 
(Llvarpooi). Townsend (A Villa). 
Sta u nton <A Villa). Oaten (Men City). 
Aldridge (Tranmerej. 

LATVIA! Karaveyev: Sevlakoa. 

2akreskevsfct. Stepanova, Zorn 1 1 Irakis. 
Aaialav. Trolckl, Ivanov. Babichev, 
Zeiturflns. Rinkus. 

Referee! J Fernandez Marin (Spain) 



Group Seven: Wales 1 , Germany 2 


Klinsmann’s late header 
sinks plucky Welsh 


Martin Thorpe hi Cardiff 


D ESPITE the compli- 
cated mathematics 
needed to work out 
qualification for the Euro- 
pean Championship finals, 
Germany booked their place 
in England next summer with 
this victory. 

Bobby Gould's side pro- 
duced a stirring performance 
in his second game in charge 
but two defensive errors 
banded the Germans their 
first victory in the National 
Stadium at the third attempt. 

Germany went ahead on 75 
minutes when Southall failed 
to cut out Zlege's cross from 
the left and Melville put the 
ball into his own net. The 
home side equalised four min- 
utes later, Symons heading in 
Pem bridge's corner, but two 
minutes from time Wales’ 
three-man sweeper system 
failed to pick up Klinsmann 
who scored the winner. 

A crowd of about 30,000 had 
turned up for the game, a sig- 
nificant increase on the 7,000 
who had paid to watch Bobby 
Gould's first game in charge 
of Wales, at home to Moldova. 

This reflected the difference 
in status of the opposition 
though the home support 
showed little respect for the 
Germans by booing their 
national anthem at the start, 
then drowning it out with a 
chorus of “Wales. Wales." 

If the visitors were plan- 

Scotland lose 
but look sure 
of qualifying 

S COTLAND suffered a 
2-0 defeat and Gary 
McAllister was carried off 
in last night's friendly 
game with Sweden in 
Stockholm but they may 
have permitted themselves 
a small celebration after 
virtually being assured of 
qualifying for the Euro- 
pean Championship finals. 

Russia became the first 
team to qualify for Euro '96 
when they gained a 2-1 win 
over Greece in Moscow that 
also guaranteed the Scots 
second place in Group 

Eight. 

Scotland lost for the first 
time in eight games last 
night when they went down 
to two goals in fbur min- 
utes in the first halt Jor- 
gen Petterson squeezed a 
Tomas Brolin cross in at 
the far post in the 3lst min- 
ute. Then the former 
Arsenal midfielder Stefan 
Schwarz scored with a SO~ 
yard shot that bounced in 
front of Jim Leighton, the 
Scottish goalkeeper who 
was earning his 70th cap. 

McAllister was carried 
off in the 57th minute after 
a tackle by Joachim 
Bjorklund. 


ning to stamp their authority 
on the game, they did so In 
the crudest of ways when 
Sammer scythed down the 
Wales captain Horne after 20 
seconds. 

However, the referee did 
not even speak to the Ger- 
man, preferring instead to 
wave a yellow card at Sou- 
thall two minutes later for 
supposedly delaying a goal- 
kick. 

A minute ' later Saunders 
was booked for a foul on Eilts 
and on 19 minutes Babbel 
made a meal of Pembridge's 
challenge and conned the ref- 
eree Into booking his third 
Welshman. If Wales were well 
behind in the card count they 
were also struggling to domi- 
nate the game as Germany’s 
control and fluid mobility. 

As for chances, the late- 
breaking Sammer whistled a 
20-yard shot just wide, Klins- 
mann shot over from eight 
yards and Sammer again 
struck an 18 -yard volley 
which nestled into Southall's 
ample girth. 

Wales best first-half chance 
was fashioned by the always 
threatening Giggs, He ended a 
run down the left with a 
shimmy and a perfect cross to 
the back of the six-yard box 
where Saunders headed just 
over. 

Germany should have 
taken the lead five minutes 
later when Herrlich shot wide 
from seven yards. 

Blake became the fourth 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP 

QUALIFYING 

Group Six 

r, ID) o m i nl a nd |D 4 
O'Neil 36. McMarwn « 
Quinn 5S. G«V « 


t 100 


Rep or IraiMMl in 2 

AMndgo 61 (pan). 64 

33.000 

Group Seven 

WUWLlOl T 

Symons tb 

25.000 

Georgia 2. Bulgaria 1. 

P W 
8 r 


i (01 1 

Rmkus 78 


_rlO| a 
Mefvwfe rs iogl 
Klinsmann bo 


Mohton- 


8 


L F A. 

r « r a* 

l!4 6M 

4 12 10 if 
fl 9 IS T 

6 I U 7 

7 8 /S • 


es Slovakia 4. Poland 1; Siatfl 2. 

Aserbaiion ft Romania 1. France 3. Traw 
Cyprus 1. Macedonia l: Denmark t. S pam 
1. FMt Lithuania S. Estonia O 
Russia 2. Greece I. 

FRIENDLY INTERNATIONALS 

MdnwqriOIO fnjlqrrt (fl) O 

21.008 

Sweden (2) 2 Semien i l (01 fl 

Putteraen 31 19.121 

Schwarz 35 

ANGLO-fTALlAN CUP 
International Stage 
Group A 

Outran (O) Q C e s s na (0) O 

4.705 

Port VMe 10) 2 
Talbot 50 
Guppy 72 

Group B 

nsgpUna |0) 1 

Pntombo 53 
800 

Stake (1) 2 
PeechbuMo 3 
Wallace 4? 

5.WI 


(0)0 

3,440 


Seutbsnd (Ol 1 

Tllson 03 


home player to be booked be- 
fore the interval for a late 
tackle on Hdssler. 

Given that injury, illness 
and suspension had forced 
Wales to make five changes, it 
was a creditable performance 
to go in level, especially as the 
Germans had the incentive of 
knowing a win by two clear 
goals would have taken them 
top of the group following 
Georgia's defeat of the group 
leaders Bulgaria earlier in 
the day. 

And the home side were 
further- encouraged early in 
the second half to find them- 
selves regularly threatening 
the German goal for the first 
time. 

First Jenkins blasted just 
over from 20 yards, then Sam- 
mer, a yard from his line and 
with an open goal behind 
him. did well to block Pem- 
bridge's shot following an- 
other teasing run by Giggs 
down the left. Pem bridge was 
involved as Wales came close 
again. His cross from the left 
found Melville’s bead by the 
near post and Kbpke did well 
to punch over. 

WACJESC Southall (EvanofT); JmUbi 
i S wansea: Hanlon. Wkb Brom. Tlmtn). 
MalvIUa (Sundariand). Synioat 
(Manchester City). Boraau (Norwich). 
Speed |L oo/ls) B lake fSIwtflsJd UnJWd; 
vrsaraua. Ipswich. 82). Kona t&rarton). 
Penabrldse (Sheltield Wednesday. 
Modgaa. Shell Uld. 82). Saunders 
(Galatasarayi. (Bn> (UanOhesrar United). 
GERMANY: KBpkat Babbal (Wflnra. S6X 
Zhg*. Freund, Helnaer. Sammer, 
mailer, Slits, Ktodw, Klinsmann. 
Heftfleh Cfbadk, 73L 

Crociunescu ( Romania]. 


id) a 
Amoro 6 (pern 
logons 64 (pan) 


Herbert 42 
8155 


1(1)1 


FostrfaniS 

Sctacca Si (pen) 
Maramm 67 


FA CUP: Third round qualifying 
i sp la ys: Dirham C 0. Barrow I: Solihull 1. 
Hedmsfofd 2. 

UNIBOND LEJUMJE: Pnahn Boston 
UU 1. Ermey 1. RnC Bradford K Ave 1. 
Alfreton Tn 1. Curzan Ashton 2. Warring- 
ton Tn l; L«gh 4. workragton a 
GREAT MILLS I BMIBi P ra w dsr Nr- 
Mom Bamsoote Tn O. Badnrail Utd 5. 
Biaefcrt Tn 5. CradiBon MU 5. Br Islington 
6. Fronts Tn 1; Bndporl 5. Elmore 0. 
PONTIUS lUGUh Ftrsti Nottm Fores! 
2. Liverpool f. lYaranera 5. Sheff Wad ft 
Second: Barnsley 1. Blackpool 2; Burnley 
2. Bradford C & HuddWBfUjW 0. A Villa 0: 
HuF 1. Sunderland 4 Third: Bury 4. Stock- 
port 2; C-vUaU, 2. Wrextmm 1. Chester % 
Scunthorpe 2: Lincoln 2. Darlington 1; 
Shrewsbury 4, Rochdale 4: Wigan 0. Dorv- 

AYOK INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
First BMatan; Brighton 3. Luton 1; C Pal- 
ace 4. Southampton 0. L a apu s Ceps 
Bournemouth 0. Plymouth i. 
SPR1NQHBATH PAINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE: CclcneaW Uti 1. PaWrtMrough 
Z Fulham 6. Woking 3, L Orient 1, Weu 
Ham Utd 4. 

ULSTER CUP: EamMlmdai Crusaders 2. 
Unfie kJ J (ao». aieruvon 2. Portadown 8 
EUROPEAN U-21 CHAMPIONSHIP: 
croup Tram Cyprus 3. Macedonia 2. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCHES: Harlequins 58. Exeuc 
Uni* 7. Nowcasts GostorBi 20. Durham 
Univ S: Rugby 99. HU Prttona fO. Sara, 
cans 02. Brunei Unm 34. MKl-Qlaimrgan 
34. PemtuaU-aturc 12. 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CSMnMAAY WORLD CUP 
Group Om 

Engtond (30 46. HP (0) <fc »igl ra «* 
Trlssa Robinson 2. Bentley, Broadbam. 
Hauqhton, Newlove, FUdlmskl. Smith, 
awrira Farrell 4. Gadding 3 (26263] 

Tennis 

SWKO SUPER TUNIS CHAMPION- 
SHIP rfekyo)- Third MMMfc m Ch a n g 
WS) w D Norman (Bel) 6-3. 6-4; T Martin 
OB1W4 Bales IGBI 3-6. 6-4. 0-1. J Stark 
(US) M U Rea (Chill) 6-T. 64. 6-4; A 


Group Six: Liechtenstein 0, Northern Ireland 4 


Hamilton’s men keep their faint hopes alive 


Our Correspondent 
In Eschen 


N orthern Ireland 

kept alive their faint 
hopes of qualifying 
for Euro '96 with this com- 
fortable win here yesterday. 

It was a result made all 
the more satisfactory for 
Bryan. Hamilton’s men be- 
cause the Republic of Ire- 
land had managed only to 
draw with Liechtenstein's 


part-timers on their visit tn 

the summer. 

The match provided a 
personal milestone for 
jimmy Quinn, who became 
the North's leading marks- 
men in the European Cham- 
pionship with seven goals 
when he struck in the 55th 
minute. However it still left 
him one short of Colin 
Clarke's all-time Northern 
Ireland record of 13 and the 
final group match against 
Austria at Windsor Park 


next month is likely to be 
his last chance of overhaul- 
ing it 

Despite the ease of their 
victory. It took Northern 
Ireland until nine minutes 
before half-time to break 
down a home defence show- 
ing a surprising degree of 
discipline. The goal came 
via route one, Phil Gray 
heading on the goalkeeper 
Alan Fettis's long clearance 
for Michael O'Neil to score 
from close range. 


They Increased their lead 
soon after the break when 
Gerry McMahon knelt to 
head home his first senior 
international goal after 
Quinn had failed to reach 
Hughes's free-kick. 

Quinn weighed in with 
the third from 30 yards and 
Gray was rewarded for an 
industrious performance 
when he completed the 
scoring with another 
header, this time from Mc- 
Mahon’s centre. 


Hamilton said his side 
had not played well before 
half-time. It is a luxury 
they cannot afford against 
Austria. 

USCHmSTOM: Oohrn Haftt, Fffc* 
P lrau q fcnrai , VSmln). MM (Osoalt, 68), 
HMtor, K l— n.ra , TaU«r, Stnckar (Solo, 
45). SehraSar, Zmfa. Qatari. 

NORTHERN IRELAND: FtlDi (Hull; 
Wood, Walsall, 78); Lomus (MandiKter 
City). Hun Mr (Wrexham). MB (Leicester). 
Worthington (Leeds). McMahon 
[Tottenham; MoOmbon. Man utd, 81). 
Lai ro o (Crews), H u g h— (Wool Ham; 
Rowland. Wast Ham. B9). O’Noll 
(Hibernian). Quinn (Reading). Qray 
(Sunderland). 

~ ‘ L Mkdwt (Slovakia). 


Rioch looks to Norway 


RusseD Thomas 


RUCE MOOTS search 
for another midfielder 
has extended to two 
young Norwegian players at- 
tracting interest throughout 
Europe. 

The Arsenal manager was 
in Stavanger to see Molde’s 
midfielders Fetter Rudi and 
Daniel Berg Hestad again im- 
press in Norway Under-21's 
2-2 draw with England on 
Tuesday. 

Rioch last week watched 
Porto’s Brazilian midfielder 
Emerson and has also 'been 
alerted to the German inter- 
national Mario Basler’s situa- 
tion after his projected move 
to Italy hit problems. Parma 
and Milan have been negotiat- 
ing for the player, valued at 
£7 million by Werder Bremen. 

Gerry Francis angrily dis- 


VoScov (Rus) hi F WRbler (Nath) 7-6. 6-2: ■ 
Sum iNZI tn C Corstb (in fr-4, 6-3; H 
Holm (Swe) bl M WoadftVCfe (Aug) 4-6. 
6-1. 7-45; S S mgw ra (Sp) bt L Paos (ln- 
dM] 8-3. 6-0: T MraSn (US) bt J Bales 
(OB) 3-6. 6-4. 6-4. H Pr — fc — I (Gort bl 
P Haarhutt (Nwtij 6-7. 6-4, 6-tt M Plta- 
paumia (Au3j bl S Edtrarg (Swa) 6-a. 6-2; 
B BMefc (Zlm) M M Tebbub (Awa) 6-3. 7-6 
ATP ISRAEL OPEN (Tel Aviv); Saaoud 
raraMl: F re t traMhi (Don) bl T Musffir 
(AUO 6-C 6-7. 6-1: S MhoomIMo cm t» A 
Tbontg (G«f ) 6-3. 7-6: J tndw (Sp) btE 
Ran (to) 3-6 7-3 T-ft <1 Palmer (US) bt R 
Ffomberg (AuB) 7-6. 7-fi. 

ATP CZECH INDOOR (Ostrava): nm 
rmratt A BommAi (Fr) bt D Vacek (Ct 
Rop) 6-7, a-4. 7-6: J Mariam (Sara) W C 
ptolirw (Fri 7-6. 7-i Sooond Rouwt) W 
Fmrabu (SA| tn M Damn: (Cz Reel 6-4. 

FILDNIISTADT WOMENS' TOURNA- 
MBNTi FM roond: A Hnlwr (Qerl M M 
Werdal-WUmayaf (US) 6-2. 6-1; I ILa}oA 
(CraaiUI (X G FemaiWor (US1 6-4 6-4. 
Socond rouBKh M Hun: (Fr) M S.AppaL 
mans (Ball 6-2. 6-2 fl Sahminl |Arg) u j 
Halard-Oecogis (Fr) 7-6. 6-2. Soaoad 
r^ B MUMbttrnhy INgUr) bl M 
UeGrem (US) 3-6, 6-3. 6-3. 

LTA AUTUMN SATBXITE (BlrmlnQ- 
Iwm): Mom Quart or-Onalu C Booeher 
I OB) H S HenJcKa (US) 6-4. 5-7. 8-4, 8 
Cowan (GB) bl I Heuberger (SwIC) 3-6. 
6-2. 7-fi. C Hand (Aul) bi S Matioi (Swift) 
6-1. 9-1; R Kownlg (BA) bt P Kphn (SA) 
6-1, 8-S. 


Baseball 


AMERICAN LEAGUE; Championship 

•WMt Seattle 3, Cleveland 2 (Seattle 
lead seriu 1 - 0 ). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: ChamptaaoliJa 

Mho CtndtuMU 1. Atlanta 2 iln 1); At- 
lanta lead aeries 1 - 01 . 

Cricket 

CHAMPIONS TROPHY (Shortoh): Sn 
Lank* 234-7 (SO over*; R Matanama 101. 
ARaMtunga S3; Bbhop 3-42). West indies 
226-6 (SO ovens S Campbell 86. R Rich- 
ardson 67, Dharmwena 3-49). Sri Lanka 
ww by six runs. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Toronto 7. NV Islanders 3, Dellas 7. 
Calgary Sr. Si Louie 6. Edmonton a. u« 
Angeles &. Chicago 8 (og. 


missed renewed speculation 
yesterday that his England 
midfielder Darren Anderton 
is bound for Manchester 
United in a move worth £7 
million. “He Is not going any- 
where,” the Tottenham Hot- 
spur m ana ger said. “Further^ 
more he does not want to go 
anywhere.” 

Anderton. who signed a 
five-year contract at the end 
of last season, said: “This is a 
complete mystery to me . . . 
My situation is the same as it 
has been since the summer. 
Tm very happy here." 

Fifia is waiting to hear from 
the agent who negotiated the 
Lars Bohinen transfer before 
deciding whether to take any 
action against Rune Hauge 
for his involvement in the 
deal, 

Frank Mathiesen, a Fifa- 
recognised agent from Den- 
mark. has still to reply to the 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 

The Steffi Graf tax scandal 
took an unexpected torn yes- 
terday when the German gov- 
ernment was asked to inter- 
vene. The request came from 
the regional state of Baden- 
Wurttemburg. where Graf 
pays her taxes. It wants the 
finance minister to lift the tax 
secrecy laws to allow parlia- 
ment to discuss facts and fig- 
ures about the case. 

Rugby Union 

Stourbridge, of League Five, 
who have reached the third 
round of the Pilkington Cup, 
have recruited Australia’s 
former assistant-coach Glen 
Ella as their backs coach. The 
former international is due to 
arrive in the next few weeks 
and will join a coaching panel 
that includes the former Scot- 
land A prop Graham Smith. 

Cricket 

An innings of 101 by Roshan 
Mahanaxna — his fourth cen- 
tury in limited-overs Interna- 
tionals — helped Sri Lanka 
beat West Indies by six runs 
in the opening match of the 
Champions’ Trophy in 
Shaijah. 

Mahanama. batting with a 
runner during 'the second 
part of bis innings after pull- 


FA’s request for details of 
Hauge 's part in Bohinen’s 
£700.000 transfer from Not- 
tingham Forest to Blackburn, 
-and specific confirmation 
that the banned agent was 
paid. Fi£a has also asked the 
Danish FA to interview 
Mathiesen. 

-Wimbledon's manager Joe 
Kina ear has escaped further 
punishment after two alleged 
breaches of his touchline ban 
were investigated by the FA. 

The FA has written to Kin- 
near saying it accepts his ex- 
planations after he appeared 
to breach the ban in his dob's 
home Premiership games 
against Sheffield Wednesday 
and Liverpool. 

Huddersfield's manager 
Brian Horton will take charge 
of the Football League team 
meeting an Italian Serie B 
side at the McAlpine Stadium 
on November 14. 


ing a leg muscle, steered Sri 
Lanka to 234 for seven in 
their 50 overs. Sherwin Camp- 
bell (86) top-scored as West 
Indies replied with 228 for 
nine. 

Ice Hockey 

Players who have had their 
citizenship credentials ques- 
tioned by the BIHA will be 
allowed to continue to com- 
pete in the British League at 
least until November 2, writes 
Me Botchelder. After that the 
correct documents will be 
required, the BIHA said 
yesterday. 

Appeals against suspension 
by four of six directors of 
Incredo, the liquidated com- 
pany which formally ran the 
Durham Wasps, have been 
allowed. But bans on Tom 
and Paul Smith have been 
ratified. 

Golf 

Fifteen players were yester- 
day named In a Great Britain 
and Ireland women's squad 
which will train together in 
foe build-up to next June's 
defence of the Curtis Cup In 
KUiarney. It includes five 
members of the side which 
kept the trophy on a 9-9 tie in 
Tennessee last year: the 
English and British cham- 
pion Julie Hall, Mhairi 
McKay, Janice Moodfe, 
Eileen Rose Power and Lisa 
Walton. 


Rivals chase First 
Division affections 


Martin Thorpe on 

Premier League and 
FA partnership plans 

T HE Premier League and 
the Football Association 
are competing to secure 
a multi-million pound part- 
nership with the Football 
League that will shape the 
future of English professional 
football into the next century. 

The Premier League is 
ready to subsidise Football 
League dubs with a large per- 
centage of the £500 million it 
is expected to receive from 
the next Premiership televi- 
sion deal while the FA's com- 
mercial director Trevor Phil- 
lips has negotiated a separate 
television agreement which 
would give the Football 
League £117 million. 

The two offers will top the 
agenda at today’s meeting of 
the First Division dubs at 
Birmingham City's St An- 
drews ground and go a long 
way towards pacifying chair- 
men worried about the In- 
creasing income gap with 
Premiership clubs which has 
sparked talk of a breakaway. 

The Premier League’s chief 
executive Rick Parry said: 
“We are fully committed to 
the principle of either malting 
a direct subsidy to the Foot- 
ball League or giving them a 
hand in selling their televi- 
sion and commarical rights. 

“We've outlined our posi- 
tion and made it clear that if 
they want to move forward 
with us, we’re here to talk." 
He added that it made sense 
tee two leagues to be 
linked because of the mmmq n 
bonds of promotion, relega- 
tion and the Coca -Cote Cup. 
“Now the stadium improve- 


ments are basically In band 
and gates are healthy. Pre- 
miership clubs feel more con- 
fident about being benevo- 
lent. We are prepared to 
put our money where our 
mouth is. 

“We're establishing a prin- 
ciple that the smaller clubs 
are valuable and we recognise 
the importance of having a 
healthy professional game 
from top to bottom, especially 
with the lower divisions 
being a supplier of talent. It Is 
enlightened self-interest." 

A television tie-up between 
the Premier and Football 
leagues would bring all Pre- 
miership, Endaleigh r^wgiip 
and Coca-Cola Cup games 
under one marketing um- 
brella. The FA plan, already 
discussed with the Football 
League, would link FA Cup, 
Endsieigh League. Coca-Cola 
Cup and England games in a 
deal reportedly worth £250 
million, of which the FA 
would keep £133 million. 

Now the First Division 
chairmen have to decide 
whether to take the money 
and break away from the 
Second and Third Divisions 
or to leave some for th^m 

The FA’s chief executive 
Graham Kelly has always ex- 
pressed doubts about a break- 
away, while three times the 
Premier League has voted 
against accepting the First 
Division clubs as a “Premier- 
ship B division”. 

"By proposing to give 
monqy to the Football League 
clubs we are not trying to en- 
courage breakaways," Parry 
confirmed. He also wanted 
the Football League that he 
would not get involved in an 
auction with tee FA. “Jf tee 
league think they’re going to 
play one off against the other, 
teat's not a game I’ll play.” 


Osman takes Bristol City to court 


DUSSELL OSMAN, the 
f (former England de- 
fender. has issued a High 
Court writ against Bristol 
City for wrongful dismissal 
m an attempt to resolve his 
protracted dispute with the 
cauh, writes Russell Thomas. 

Osman, sacked as man- 


ager last November, claims 
that the club's subsequent 
relegation and slump 
towards the foot of the 
Second Division supports 
his case. His solicitors say: 
"The dismissal has caused 
him and his family tremen- 
dous hardship.” 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Group One: England 46, Fiji 0 

England gallop 
into semi-finals 



^ i f 



Paul Fitzpatrick 
at Central Park 

NGLAND last night 

booked their place in 
the semi-finals by 
overwhelming Fiji 
with an excellent all-round 
display- They wiJJ finish top 
of toe group if they beat South 
Africa on Saturday — and 
that is a foregone conclusion. 

Some of the Fijians’ hand- 
ling and support play was im- 
pressive. as was their defence 
at times, but England repeat- 
edly found clever ways to 
undermine their opponents. 
Not least of the night's clever 
ploys was the crossfield kick- 
ing of Bobby Gooldfag. the St 
Helens scrum-half, who pro- 
duced two tries for Robinson 
by this method. 

For the second time this 
week the start had to be de- 
layed and toe crowd of 26,263 
took the total of World Cup 
spectators past 100,000. It is 
hard to believe that this time 
last week the tournament was 
surrounded by pessimism. 

Wales have a talented toll- 
back in Iestyn Harris, as the 
Warrington youngster dem- 


onstrated so vividly against 
France on Monday, bat Eng- 
land also have a 19-year-old 
rich in promise filling the 
same position. 

Kris Radi inski opened tbeir 
account last night with toe 
first try and played a big part 
In the second touchdown 
from his Wigan colleague Ja- 
son Robinson. He also pro- 
duced some sturdy defence 
when, for a seven-minute 
period, Fiji were camped on 

toe Rnglunii Hn p 

By half-time, after a perfor- 
mance with which they could 
be well satisfied, England led 
30-0. 

After Radlinski's early 
touchdown Farrell extended 
England’s lead when he 
landed a penalty when toe Fi- 
jians were caught affaide. Ten 
minutes later England were 
seen at their best Goulding 
struck a long, measured 
cross-field pass and Rad- 
linski, rising high to collect 
the ball, fed Robinson in toe 
same movement The winger 
took his chance gratefully 
and made ground towards toe 
posts, leaving Farrell to kick 
his third goal 

Five minutes later England 



Edwards threatens to quit over 
Australia’s racial abuse claim 


S HAUN EDWARDS, the 
England captain, is 
threatening to quit Interna- 
tional rugby after allega- 
tions that he racially 
abused Australia's Tongan- 
born winger John Hopoate 
in Saturday's match at 
Wembley. He strongly de- 
nies the allegations and is 
to consult his solicitor. 

“There is no way I would 
behave in this sort of way," 
he said. "If this is what in- 
ternational rugby league I 
has come to. maybe the | 


sooner I get away from it 
the better." 

Australia made the alle- 
gation after Edwards had 
criticised Hopoate for 
'Pledging" the teenaged 
Wigan toll-back Kris Rad- 
linski during the game. 

• New Zealand have made 
three changes for tomor- 
row’s game against Papua 
New Guinea at St Helens. 
Henry Paul, Jason Wil- 
liams and Maiic Horo come 
in for Gene Ngamu, Rich- 
ard Barnett and Tony Iro. 


produced another try of high 

quality. Smith, Robinson, 
Broadbent. Goulding and 
Newlove ware all involved in 
a sweet handling movement 
and Bentley found room to 
score on the left 

There followed an extraor- 
dinary passage of play when 
seven successive penalties 
went in favour of Fiji. Time 
after time they tried to break 
England’s defensive line from 
close range. Some of their 
efforts were a little naive, but 
England's defence refosed to 
yield and when at last they 
did break free they immedi- 
ately added to their score. 
Robinson took toe ball force- 
tolly from deep defence and 
Broadbent dashed to toe line. 

Gouldfag*s accurate cross- 
field irfffktng again-found out 
the Fijians just before the 
break and Robinson collected 
his second try of toe half. Fer- 
rell having left toe field, 
Goulding took toe and 
put toe ball between toe posts 
from toe touchline. 

England continued to pro- 
duce tries of quality. A pass 
floated across toe face' of toe 
defence seemed to mesmerise 
toe Fijians and Haughton, a 
substitute for Farrell, burst 
on to toe ball and over toe 
line. Then Smith showed. his 
knack for being in toe right 
place at toe right time when 
he produced a touchdown 
seemingly from nothing. 
Goulding improved that 
score. 

In toe 58th minute there 
were real signs that Fiji’s de- 
fence was beginning to col- 
lapse. Newlove spotted a gap 
between two defenders, went 
through it effortlessly and 
England were 46 to the good. 

EMOLANOs nadlinakS: Robinson. Pinkney. 
Newlove. Beniley: Smith. Goulding: 
Broadbent, Jackson. Sampson. Betts. 
Cassidy. Farrell 

HJt Sovatabua. Dakuitoga. Nalagflmgi. 
Sera, NsanikiE tkyscskalou. Tags; Yasa. 
FmqmIIu. Hakubuwai, Dogol. Toga. 
Mariayavra. 

U e t ar n D Hale (New Zealand). 
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On the break . 


■ SPORTS NEWS 15 


French 
hit by 

further 
injuries 

F RANCE’S World Cup 
campaign, which looked 
promising enough be- 
fore Monday night's defeat 
against Wales, Is in danger of 
disintegrating. writes Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Injuries have brought pre- 
mature ends to the tourna- 
ment for Gael Tallec, David 
Despin and Stephan Millet 
while Pierre Chamorin, 
Thierry Valero, Jean-Marc 
Garcia and D idler Cabestany 
are receiving treatment for 
various strains. 

With little time for 
recovery from Monday's de- 
feat, France must beat West- 
ern Samoa in Cardiff tonight 
to have even a slight hope of 
reaching toe semi-finals. But 
Graham Lowe's side are fan- 
cied to win the game and, if 
they do, toe outcome of Group 
Three will depend on Sun- 
day’s match against Wales at 
Swansea. 

Western Samoa, regarded 
as toe wild card of the group, 
remain an unknown quantity. 
But they are determined to 
make an even bigger impres- 
sion on the tournament than 
Fiji and Tonga and they have 
toe players to do it. 

Wigan's Vai’ga Tuigamaia 
and Halifax’s John Schuster, 
the Samoa captain, are among 
the best centres in the 
English game. A dutch of 
other players are from 
En g l ish and Australian dubs 
and indude Vila Matautia, 
Sam Panapa, Tony Tatnpn 
and Tony and Paki 
Tuimavave. 

“They are big and strong 
and love the physical-contact 
side of toe game,” says Lowe, 
the former New Zealand, 
Wigan and Manly coach. 
“They will make a big impres- 
sion — and in more ways 

Kris RadlinsM bnrstH through an attempted tackle by Degei at Central Park photograph: mjchael sibbue than one." 
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Montgomerie takes a painful risk Pay-per-win for France 


David Davies on the Scots determination 
to go on with today's match play and more 



chase ; 


on ahec: 



I N AN Ideal world Colin 
Montgomerie would this 
week be sitting on the sofa, 
resting his wrist. Instead 
the world No. 6. as ranked by 
Sony, will be putting himself 
through potentially the most 
arduous and physically de- 
manding week in world golf, 
the Toyota Match Play Cham- 
pionship, which begins at 
Wentworth this morning. 

Montgomerie has. at some 
stage in a season that has 
seen him compete in 26 tour- 
naments. plus the Ryder Cup. 
damaged his left wrist. Hus is 
not an injury that is recom- 
mended for any golfer, let 
alone one who makes a not 
inconsiderable living from 
the sport, and the doctors are 


adamant that he should not 
be playing. 

But while toe comfortably 
clad Montgomerie might not 
be toe first golfer to spring to 
mind to typify toe “no gain 
without pain” philosophy, he 
is determined to play through 
the problem. In fact, not only 
is he playing this week, he 
said yesterday he would do 
his utmost not to withdraw 
from toe DvmhiU Cup next 
week or from any of his com- 
mitments over the next 
month or two, which include 
tournaments in Spain, Japan, 
South Africa and Jamaica. 
“After that," he said, “Til 
take eight weeks oft” 

It has to be hoped that in 
toe interim he does not do 


farther damage to toe wrist 
| Montgomerie admits that he 
inflicts on himself a “sharp” ; 
pain during toe process of 1 
swinging the dub. It happens , 
I at toe moment he passes what 
| would for most players be the 
top or the backswing, the mo- 
: meit he goes beyond toe 
I parallel. ”It is essential for 
1 me.” he said, “to do that That 
is what makes me play welL 
But it means I have to hurt 
myself to play." 

He cannot pin down a mo- 
ment when toe in jerry oc- 
cur ed but he has, with his 
coach Bill Ferguson, been 
concentrating on cocking his 
wrists more, on completing 
toe backswing and on practis- 
ing more to make everything 
work. He has had stunning 
success with it with 21 top-20 
finishes in his 26 events, and 
13 in toe top 10. But it comes 
at a price yet to be calculated 


and the prospect of four days 
of 36 boles a day is literally 
not what the doctor ordered. 

“It wasn’t good today,” he 
confessed, “because it got 
worse rather than better. It 
gets stiff and that stops me 
swinging the club the way I 
want it But I'm not going to 
do much practice this week 
and ni get physiotherapy be- 
tween rounds. I’ve been hav- 
ing heat and laser treatment 
I first had it at toe German 
Open, and it worked there, be- 
cause I won.” 

Despite his Injury, and de- 
spite Sam Torrance's great 
season. Montgomerie is fa- 
voured to be the best of toe 
British. 'T got to toe -second 
round in my first year, the 
semi-finals in my second and 
the final in the third. There 
has been a progression . . 

To progress this year he 
has to get past David Duval, a 
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Swinging in . . . Colin Montgomerie tees off at the 1st at Wentworth in yesterday’s pro-amPHCnoowm fttank baron 


young, confident American 
who, in his first season on toe 
US Tour, is 10th on their 
Money List with $791,158 
(£513,739). Duval wears wrap- 
around sunglasses which he 
swears are to prevent eye irri- 
tation. but is clearly thinking 
only of his own. He plays ag- 
gressively, with an under-toe- 
club grip that not many 
would recommend, and toe 
first half of this season was 
better than toe second. He has 
missed the cut at three of his 
last four tournaments. 

The champion Ernie Els, 
seeded into tomorrow’s 
second round, can afford a 
slightly detached airJHe has 
not quite bad the season he 
would have hoped for after 
winning a major and five 
other events hi 1994, but to 
have won in the United States 
and be 13th on toe Money List 
with $781,690 (£507,590) is far 
from failure. He feels Tor- 
rance is “a big danger” in this 
event, far he is “a great talent 
and happy within himself’. 

That is true but there is a 
suspicion that Torrance is 
over-tired. He desperately 
wants to win toe Volvo Order 
of Merit never having done 
so in 24 years on tour, and 
thus has played in toe last 17 
events, this being toe 18th. “I 
am pushing myself/’ he Raid, 
“because doing that gets you 
into events like this.” 

But toe draw has not been 
kind to him. Bombard Longer 
is toe last person anyone 
would want to meet in the 
first round, for his dogged- 
ness begins when he wakes 
up, and continues through- 
out regardless. 

Torrance said: “His 

strength is in big min d, fa his 
determination and his will to 
win. Hie is very determined, 
very steely, a tough man to 
beat And," Torrance added, 
as a golfer would, “he’s got an 
incredible short game." 

TOYOTA WORLD HATCH PLAVi Fin* 
rMwfe L Jairan (US) v K Tomorl (Jap): 
winner to play ESs (SAJ. S Terranc* (G6J 
v B Longer (Gar); winner Id play N Price 
(Zim). C MHitgemarte (GB) v D Ckwal 
(US); winner to play S EBdngton (Aua). C 

Rocte (B) v V Shod (Flfl: artnner to play e 

CnwtshawlUSV 


Robert A rms tr o ng 

■■RANGE'S players will be 
■■ able to earn win bonuses 
■ of up to 200,000 francs 
(£26,000) this season, casting 
doubt on last month’s claim 
by the French Rugby Federa- 
tion that the game there will 
remain “amateur”. 

The substantial sums on 
offer to toe France team far 
beating New Zealand to next 
month’s Test series and win- 
ning a Grand Slam in toe new 
year represent the pay policy 
of major professional sport. 

Bernard Lapasset toe FRF 
president, has set up an 
agreement with the inter- 
national squad that could 
earn each man a maximum of 
350,000 francs (£46,000) by toe 
end of March 1996, made up 
of 150,000 franca basic and up 
to 200,000 francs in win 

bonuses. 

It was Lapasset who de- 
clared that French rugby 
would not become profes- 
sional shortly after he gave 


bis support as chairman of 
the International Board to toe 
decision to abandon toe ama- 
teur regulations last August. 

Laurent Benezech. a play- 
ers’ spokesman, has hinted 
they will seek to renegotiate 
the deal because they are un- 
happy that 57 per cent of toe 
total amount payable is condi- 
tional on winning all six 
matches. 

The French pay structu re 
contrasts sharply with the 
deals worked out in England 
and Scotland, where virtually 
all the cash will be set aside to 
meet high basic payments of 
£25,000 to £30,000 to each 
player. 

The virtue of toe French 
deal, as it stands, is the huge 
degree of motivation it ought 
to give Les Tricolores to win 
as many games as possible 
and thereby increase their 
earnings. The' two Tests 
against the All Blacks fa Tou- 
louse and Paris, as well as 
England’s opening Five 
Nations' game fa Paris on 
January 20, are likely to be 


marked by an unprecedented 
level of commitment, in 
theory at least 
F!rom the players' point of 
view the' drawback is that 
they may end up bottom of 
the Five Nations’ earnings 
league if they experience a 
bad season. Loss of discipline 
may also be a bigger threat 
should bonuses be put at risk 
by contentious refereeing de- 
cisions or successful acts of 
gamesmanship by opponents. 

However, Lapasset has de- 
fended toe concept cf pay- 
ment by results on the 
grounds that established pro- 
fessional sports such as soc- 
cer, tennis and golf reward 
their players on a finely 
graded scale of excellence de- 
fined by market conditions. - 
In any case toe French are 
accustomed to the weekly car- 
rot of win bonuses at club 
level which fa recent seasons 
have enabled players with 
successful sides such as Tou- 
louse, Grenoble or Racing 
Paris to double and some- 
times treble their earnings. 


Bristol rush into contracts 

B RISTOL yesterday an- 1 Corry and the Scottish in- | tively — also forced Bris- 
noimced plans to con- ternational prop Alan tol’s hand. 
tract their players as Sharp as part of their strat- All 10 League One clubs 


B RISTOL yesterday an- 
nounced plans to con- 
tract their players as 
professionals next season, 
writes Robert Armstrong. 
The League One club have 
acted swiftly to block 
moves by ambitions rivals 
to poach their players by 
agreeing a pay stru c tur e 
that will take effect as soon 
as the Rugby Football 
Union gives the go-ahead. 

Derek Brawn, the club 
chairman, made it clear 
that last week's approaches 
by Newcastle to three Bris- 
tol forwards had persuaded 
toe committee it was time 
to Tnnif«» a solid financial 
commitment to toe players. 

The' Tyneside club, 
fimded by Sir John Hall 
and managed by Rob 
Andrew, had approached 
Garath Archer, Martin 


Corry and the Scottish in- 
ternational prop Alan 
Sharp as part of their strat- 
egy to win promotion from 
League Two. 

“Bristol will do every- 
thing possible to meet all 
the requirements of the 
new game and our young 
squad, which appears to be 
going from strength to 
strength,” said Brown. 
“The committee are deter- 
mined to lead toe way into 
the new era and have al- 
ready agreed with the play- 
ers a new structure that 
will lead the transition to 
fall professio n alism next 
season.” 

The fund-raising activi- 
ties of Leicester and Bath 
on behalf of their players — 
through separate compa- 
nies, A20 and the Bath 
Players Initiative, respec- 


tively — also forced Bris- 
tol’s hand. 

All 10 League One clubs 
have now begun to draft 
model contracts for ap- 
proval by Twickenham, 
which they expect to 
receive after the six-man 
RFU commission on profes- 
sionalism submits its 
report next month. 

• BRISTOL have signed 
the 29-yearold New Zea- 
land prqp Gavin Walsh, a 
veteran of more than 100 
provincial games for Auck- 
land and North Harbour, 
writes Chris BewitL 

Walsh, a tight-head prop 
and a former All Blacks 
trialist is currently with 
Glasgow Southern. Brian 
Hanlon, the coaching coor- 
dinator at Bristol and a fel- 
low New Zealander, expects 
Walsh to arrive in January. 
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RACING: Frankie Dettori to miss Champion Stakes after receiving 1 0-day ban, page 1 3 


RUGBY LEAGUE: England crush Fiji at Wigan to advance to the semi-finals, page 1 5 
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VENABLES’ MEN FAIL TO REIGNITE THEIR ATTACKING SPARK 


International: Norway 0, England 0 

England draw another blank 

Norway 
keep 
home 
record 
intact 


SportsGuardian 

Piece of cake 


David Lacey 




NGLAND searched 
for a fresh attack- 
ing gear in the Ulle- 
pvaal stadium here 
I last night but for 
the most part remained in 
neutraL Certainly they failed 
to reignite the attacking 
spark which had gone some 
way towards distinguishing 
their scoreless game with Co- 
lombia at Wembley. 

Players may be judged on 
their performances but man- 
agers and coaches are judged 
on results, (hat was the hard 
truth of Terry Venables's sit- 
uation. Another defeat in 
Oslo and the already queru- 
lous back-page headlines 
might turn quite nasty. 

They wanted to purge their 
souls of unhappy Norwegian 
memories, even if the major- 
ity or those actively involved 
last night were innocent of 
past misdeeds. Norse ad nau- 
seuim with images of Graham 
Taylor and the 1093 World 
Cup defeat still strong, and 
even Ron Greenwood's bad 
experience in Oslo in 1981 a 
lingering embarrassment 

Norway were unbeaten at 
home in 18 matches, a run 
stretching back to 1991. Under 
Egil Olsen they have devel- 
oped a way of playing which 
is difficult to counter. 

No sooner had England won 
possession than they found 
themselves advancing into a 
thicket of nine Norwegians 
tracking back into their own 
half. Early attempts to get 
Barm by and McManaman in 
on the left were crowded out, 
yet there were few signs of 
the Norwegians catching 
their opponents on the break, 
as Rosenborg had done so 
devastating^ against Black- 
burn in the Champions' 
League a fortnight earlier. 

Alter 10 minutes, however, 
familiar reservations about 
the sedate squareness of Eng- 



Shutting the Barm by door - . . the England forward plants himself between the ball and Norway’s Henning Berg in Oslo last night 


land's centre backs sprang to 
mind. Jakobsen. whose pace 
had punished Blackburn, 
brought the ball in square 
from the left and dragged it 
wide of Pallister before un- 
leashing a right-footed shot 
from 25 yards which Seaman 
did well to put wide. 

As Norway's five-man mid- 
field began to infiltrate space 
in the approaches to goal. 
England started to look out- 
numbered in their own half. 
The effect was that even when 
England did get the ball back, 
the lines of communication to 
the front looked tenuous. 

With Bohinen demonstrat- 


ing his perceptive, penetrat- 
ing passing and Jakobsen. 
Fjortoft and Flo full of move- 
ment In attack, Norway 
forced a succession of comers 
with the promise of a goal not 
far away. By this time, in 
comparison, England were 
beginning to look laboured 
even though McManaman 
was switching wings in his 
search for the ball 

It was fully 37 minutes be- 
fore England achieved a seri- 
ous shot on goal. Shearer's 
sharply-taken volley was 
dealt with easily enough by 
Thors tvedt. 

England needed more ag- 


centre 


gression from midfield and 
Lee showed it shortly before 
half-time, when he caught 
Leonhardsen in possession 
before driving through to 
bring another save out of 
Thors tvedt Compared to the 
game against Colombia five 
weeks earlier, the absence of 
Gascoigne's ability to disrupt 
a disciplined defence with 
angled runs and, above all, 
close control, became increas- 
ingly marked. 

The dangers inherent in 
needlessly losing possession, 
even in the opposing penalty 
area, were demonstrated at 
the start of the second half. 
One moment Shearer was 
squandering a bit of space 
with a careless pass to 
Barmby. the next Lee was 
having to make a brave block- 
ing tackle on Bohinen in the 


England area and Bjomebye, 
Jakobsen and Leonhardsen 
had turned the defence on the 
left 

England moved forward 
with greater urgency after 
half-time but still their pass- 
ing lacked imagination and 
even Barmby’s neat touch 
was starting to let him down. 
There was no lack of attack- 
ing effort and Lee and Wise 
worked particularly hard to 
get something going, but Eng- 
land were badly in need of 
inspiration. 

In an effort to get it, Vena- 
bles replaced Barmby and 
Wise with Sheringham and 
Stone for the last 25 minutes, 
the latter winning his first 
England cap. 

With Sheringham up along- 
side Shearer, the Christmas 
tree formation had been aban- 


doned, which was not 
inappropriate since much of 
last night’s game owed more 
to the spirit of Lem. 

Almost immediately Stone 
saved England with a quick 
interception to stop Solbak- 
ken breaking through for 
goaL 

Soon afterwards a search- 
ing centre from Lee found 
McManaman unmarked be- 
yond the far post but instead 
of attacking the ball he let it 
run the Liverpool player let it 
run and In the end and could 
only help it behind. 


Norway: ThorsNedt Uricen. R Johnsen. 
Barg. Bjornebye. T A Fla. Bohinan. 
Leanlurtlsan (Solbakkan. 93). Refcdal, 
Jakobsen. Rortott 

K imUn d i Seaman: G Neville, Adams. 
Pall ski. Pearce. Wise (Slone, 67). Lae. 
Redtuiapti. McManaman Shearer. Barmby 
(Sheringham. 67). 
fta tw— i KE Nilsson (Sweden] 



B ILL’S Christmas cake 
arrived from Texas, 
early as usual, and as I 
munched I thought of 
racism in sport. 

Bill is a tall linebacker who 
went to Southern Methodist 
University and inherited a 
bakery near Dallas. In the 
Seventies he told me about the 
US college system and how 
black footballers fitted in. "I 
respect nigra players," he said, 
“but ah don't fraternise with 
them." 

He was not fozed when his 
Fraternity (Phi Kappa some- 
thing) voted O J Simpson the 
man they admired most in 
America. "The Juice is not 
black,” he explained. “The 
Juice is an honorary white.” 
Bill wasn’t exactly sure why. 
It was something about the 
way OJ behaved, his respect 
for the system, not like that 
Muhammad All who wasn't a 
proper American, any more 
man Jack Johnson was. Bill 
also explained that OJ, like all 
nlgras, could only do some 
things well on the football 
field, like run feist and block. 

Of course they genetically 
lacked the qualities of leader- 
ship and intellect required to 
be, say. a quarterback. It 
wasn't their fault 
I seem to have heard echoes 
of Bill in Britain over the past 
few months, seeing double 
standards set when race in- 
trudes into sport's coay world. 
There’s a part of our society 
that is still uncomfortable 
with black success, even when 
It is British. So it is qualified 
or explained in a way that 
squares with white prejudice. 

W ITNESS the enthu- 
siasm with which 
Roger Bannister's 
n ux unatioason 
black athletes were greeted. 
“It's obvious," he said, "that 
there must be something 
special about their anatomy or 
physiology which produces 
these outstanding successes." 

Although one detailed study 
by the University of Alabama 
concluded that differences be- 
tween black and white athletes 
were "only skin deep", that Is 
not the point As Garth Crooks 
pointed out the Bannister 
opinions "forge distinctions 
between black and white ath- 
letes which are unhealthy, un- 
helpful and untrue”. 

Crooks Is right The Bannis- 


black 


ter remarks only lend credibil- 
ity to those who refuse to be- 
lieve that black athletes have 
success because they work 
harder or for a dozen other 
reasons. It helps them justify 
the prejudice by which it is 
thought legitimate to demean 
black sports stars (Linford’s 
lunch box isa good example) or 
set separate standards of be- 
haviour for them. 

I wish to use an obscene 
word. It comes from the mouth 
of Jack Johnson, the former 
slave from Texas who set the 
sporting world awry when be 
beat Tommy Bums for the 
heavyweight crown in 1908. 
Johnson kept white mistresses 
and drove the white establish- 
ment crazy. Eventually they fit- 
ted h up an a criminal 
charge. Johnson readily agreed 
that he was an "uppity nigger". 

Keep the phrase in mind. 

H EROES such as Ian 
Botham, Dennis Wise 
or Vinnie Jones may 
sail through their 
careers, defy conventional be- 
haviour. and boys will be boys. 
George Best and Paul Gas- ^ 

su^ned^kheads, are per- 
mitted countless indiscretions 
of behaviour and language. 
Paul Ince, Ian Wright and Lin- 
ford Christie have to be more 
careful, to say nothing of Chris 
Eubank. 

If you don’t believe me. try 
rereading Richard Williams’s 
piece an Tuesday about Eddie 
Irvine, and imagine Eddie as 
black. Or ask yourself why 
FTank Bruno, in his moment of 
triumph, blurted to the TV 
cameras: 'Tmnot an Uncle 
Tom.” A decent and intelligent 
man. he is no Uncle Tom but 
that doesnot stop others treat- 
ing him as one. If you are 
black, others set your agenda. 

Let us talk of Prince Na- 
seem. He is tiny, comes from 
Sheffield and developed his 
sharp boxing skills and 
sharper wit as the butt of rac- 
ist taunts at school His defeat 
of Steve Robinson on Septem- 
ber 80 for the WBO feather- 
weight belt was as exhilarat- 
ing as anythingl have seen in 
the ring for a decade. 

Naz is a cocky young man, 
given to showboating and 
taunting his opponents. But so 
what? I thought after his win 
be behaved with generosity. 

All my boxing-hating family 
felt privileged to have seen 
him fig ht. 

Well ever since he has had 
reams of gratuitous advice on 
social etiquette, delivered with 
that special social sensitivity 
that white middle-class sports 
writers bring to the problems 
of street-wise blacks — and 
“uppity niggers". 

I’ve put Naseem’s name on 
Bill's Christmas cake list. It 
doesn't even things up — but I 
feel a bit better. 


For when you get 
REALLY STUCK... 
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Royle moves to fill 
Ferguson void 


Ian Ross 


ERTON will move 
swiftly to fill the void 
in their ranks created 
by the jailing yesterday of 
Duncan Ferguson. 

Ferguson's appeal 
against a three-month sen- 
tence for butting Raith 
Rovers' John McStay while 
playing for his former club 
Rangers 18 months ago was 
dismissed by a Scottish ap- 
peal court sitting in 
Edinburgh. . 

Although it Is unlikely 
Ferguson will serve his full 
term, he may face a lengthy 
suspension upon release to 
prolong his absence from 
football until March or 
April nest year. 

At the time of the inci- 
dent the Scottish Football 
Association imposed a 12- 
game ban on the 23-year - 

old forward, a punishment 
which was suspended until 
after all criminal proceed- 
ings had been concluded. 


Having served a oue- 
garne suspension before 
joining Everton for £4 mil- 
lion in December, Ferguson 
may be ineligible for li do- 
mestic fixtures when he 
has completed his sentence. 

Fearing the worst, the 
Everton manager Royle 
spent last week drawing up 
a short-list of possible 
replacements. 

The three who figure 
most prominently are Mark 
Hughes of Chelsea, David 
Hirst of Sheffield Wednes- 
day and Ian Rush of 
Liverpool 

While Hughes is Royle’s 
preferred option, persuad- 
ing Chelsea to sanction his 
release three months after 
his arrival at Stamford 
Bridge may prove difficult. 

Hirst is available for 
transfer after a series of in- 
juries and, with Matt Jack- 
son and Stuart Barlow pos- 
sibly to offer in part 
exchange, Everton could do 
a deal before the weekend 
visit to Bolton Wanderers. 





The Conservative Party is uniting. 
Between the elections of 1992 
and 1997, It will have exhibited 
more vicious feuding and 
durable animosity than any Tory 
government for 50 years. But as 
the moment approaches to do 
business It is getting it together 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,470 

Set by Rufus 



Across 


1 Within themselves an 
intriguing lot 16) 

5 Highly vocal females (8) 

9 I'd back serial about 

Victorian statesman (8) 

10 Compel someone to act as 
a substitute (4-2) 

11 Spring water (5,7) 

1 3 Pack part of a record player 

W 

14 They try to catch people out 
(B) 

1 7 One that Midas got off the 
hook? (8) 

18 Sign on the staff (4) 

20 Gate-crasher (9-3) 

23 French medium (8) 

24 Eat green fresh produce (8) 
26 it could be simple curiosity (8) 
26 He's engaged in outdoor 

pursuits |6) 


Down 


2 Capital kind of band tor a 
musical (4) 

3 Presented with a 
cauliflower? How 
distinguished! (9) 

4 Cattle drives (6) 

5 Quiet time producing illicit 
spirits? (52,3,5) 

6 Treatise that is rarely 
bound to sell (8) 

7 Request we turn to one side 

8 House calls may double a 
salesman's objective (5,5) 

1 2 Flags put out in honour of a 
brave man (101 

15 Collected stones of French 
romance, perhaps (3) 

16 Red wine, given our choice 
(B|B) 

19 Critical point of eating a 
biscuit (6) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 2O.-409 


21 Junk food (5) 

22 Something troubling your 
eye, initially (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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